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O many Collections of Jeſts have been 
publiſhed, and even- the worlt of 
them have been generally ſo well received, 
that little ſeems neceſſary to be ſaid, 
as an apology for adding one diſh more 
to the entertainment ſexved up to the 
Public, 

To uſe the name of Yorick, however, 
as the Sir Clement Cotierell, or Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, to announce a compilation 
of this kind, can by no means be deemed 
either unfair or inappoſite. From the 
Jeſter of King Horwendillus, in the Court 
of Elfineur, to the time of his name's be- 
ing aſſumed by the ingeniovs author of 
E: riſtram Shandy, the name of Yor1ck held 
a very high form among thoſe characters 
molt celebrated for jocular pleaſantry. Of 
that eminent Humouriſt who graced the 
Court of Denmark, we are told by the 
man who beſt deſeribed human nature in 
her various deflexions, that“ he was a 
fellow of infinite jeſt, and of a moſt 
excellent fancy :” and his beſt epitaph 
may be collected from Hamler's apoſtrophe 
to his dead head: Here hung theſe lips 
© that I have kiſſed 1 know not how oft! 
Where be your Gibes now? your Jets? 

* your 
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your Songs? your Flaſhes of Merri- 
* ment, that were wont to ſet the table in 
a roar ? Not one now to- mock your 
* own grinning! quite chap-fallen! Now 

get you to my lady's table, and tell her, 
© Jet her paint an inch thick, to this com- 

* plexion ſhe muſt come at laſt: expend Agr, 
laugh at that 4 

Thus much as to the onen The 
name of Yorick has had ſome further 
reaſons for its preſent application.. 

No reader can be a ſtranger to 
the Gentleman who choſe to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name; and who will be 

remembered until taſte, ingenuity, ſenti- 
ment, and philanthropy, - are no more; 
that is, until the character of my Uncle 
Toby can be forgotten. Of his humo- 
rous and feſtive faculties, his own works 
are the beſt record. I he following ſheets 
compriſe not only ſuch of his Jeſts as 
have obtained a part in his own publi- 
cations, but many others which. have been 
either attributed ro him, or which he has 
been known to approve. 

That Jeſting was not that very light 
thing which men now eſteem it, may be 
eaſily proved with ſo much learning as 
would ſeem to treat a joke too ſcriouſſy; 
and it may therefore ſurprize men who 
have not read much to hear, that even the 
grave and ſententious PLUTARCH may be 
accounted. one of our beſt Jeſt-ColleCtors, 


having in his Morals preſerved a number of 
Jokes 
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Jokes which do not loſe by their age, but 
remain perfectly pointed. They have one 
Jeſt againſt them, however; that is, that 
* every thing out a Biſhop is burt by tran- 
„ation.“ 

CicEROo, land, in one of his moſt labo- 
rious works, (wherein he gives inſtruc- 
tions to become, what he was ſo eminently 
himſelf, a good orator,) ſpends more than 
twenty pages in inſtructing in the art of 
Jieſting agreeably, which he, in his 2d book _ 
of his Orator, ſays, however, can be taught 
by no art: multum facetias in dicendo pro- 
6 Jeſſe; et eas arte nullo modo prodeſſe tradi. . 

Lord Bacow likewiſe, in his Apophthegms, 
drew together all the wit of that fort 
exiſting at that time; but it was mixed 
with ſo much of a grave kind, as to leave 
his book unopened, except by men of a 
claſs who, notwithſtanding their gravity, 
wifh to unbend, if they can do it with 
dignity. 

Jeſting made a confiderable part of the 
etiquette of ancient Courts ; and while a 
regular Jeſter - and a Poet- l. aureat were 
really Wits and Poets, the continuation of 
the offices were uſeful ; but ſince they 
have both degenerated, and are neither the 
one nor the other, we cannot ſee why, in 
this hour of public reform, the one office 
ſhoald not be diſmiſſed as well as the 
other. 

The-utility af compoſitions of this ſort 


need hardly be purſued farther than to 
Par- 
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Parliament, where Mr. C-—TNEY upon 
all occaſions, and Mr. R-cGBy on not a 
few, depend on their aid only; where 
Mr. B— Ex, notwithſtanding his gravity, 
runs a Jeſt-hunting through the whole 
4 field of metaphor; where Mr. F—x has 
** his laughable ſtrokes of mirth and plea- 
ſantry; and where even Lord SH BURN E 
[ himſelf has formerly made a Jeſt of a 
Great Perſonage, by alluding, in ſpeaking - 
of him, to a King of Mahrattas, where 
the Council appoint a Peſhaw, or Mini- 
ſter, who rules over the Sovereign ; that 
| is, in Trinculo's language in Shakefpeare 
{ —* Ay, Stephano, you hall be King, 
f e but I'll be Viceroy over you.“ | 
A droll Wag, who was fond of pun- 
ning, aſked what was Majeſty, it deprived 
75 of the externals? None of our readers 
Ki will find any difficulty in getting at A Ye 
| in that, —This, however, is parliamentary 
language, and not fo proper for Jeſters by 
proteſſion; though perhaps a Satiriſt might 
lay, that in the preſent mode of carrying 
on the buſineſs of Parliament, the Mem- 
bers of it are at leaſt practical Jeſters. 

We ſhall leave this Jeſt of the Legiſla- 
ture, and look among the Puraucians, | 
whoſe very gravity is a Jeſt. The Law, 
too, is a profeſſed ſyſtem of Joking, of 
which an incompl:te „ 47 Bak may be 
ſecn in twenty-three volumes folio by VINER. | 
In DiviniTy, our ingenious prototype, in 
mte than one inſtance, has diverted his 

Rs audience 
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audience into a good humour with virtue; 
. 

6 A Teft may catch him who a ſermon flies, 
And pray'r aſcend inſtead of ſacrifice.“ 
And every body muſt remember the ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the Rev. Dr. WBI - 
FIELD, and now attends Mr. WEsLEy, from 
their happy knack of telling a ſtory. 
Dan1tL BuRGcess, in the laſt century, de- 
pended upon punning; and Hog Psz- 
TERS the regicide Killed his ſovereign, with 
a joke. * 
Faving thus ſhewn the different pur- 
poſes to which Jeſting has been and may 
be applied, it may be neceſſary to point 
out in what this Collection differs from 
others of the ſame kind. It was intended 
to have given an account of the books 
which have been publiſhed under this de- 
nomination, from TARLEToNn, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, to the preſent compilation; 
but beſides that moſt of theſe publications 
are either anonymous or mere catchpenny 
productions, without any authentic name 
annexed to them, it would be too volumi- 
nous to annex to a bagatelle of this ſort, and 
uninteteſting to any but an Antiquarian, 
or, as ſome Jeſters have ſaid, an anti- 
&* queer one.” It has been therefore thought 
proper to omit a long diſſertation on that 
ſubject for the preſent, and merely to give 
anew ſelection of the moſt approved Jeſts, 
arranged under the names of their reſpec. 
tive Authors, 


Every 
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Parliament, where Mr. C-—TNEyY upon 
all occaſions, and Mr. R-Gsy on not a 
few, depend on their aid only; where 


Mr. B— ER, notwithſtanding his gravity, 


runs a Jeſt-hunting through the whole 
field of metaphor z where Mr. F—x has 
his laughable ſtrokes of mirth and plea- 
ſantry; and where even Lord SH—BURNE 
himſelf has formerly made a Jeſt of a 
Great Perſonage, by alluding, in 3 | 
of him, to a King of Mahrattas, where 
the Council appoint a Peſhaw, or Mini- 
iter, who rules over the Sovereign ; that 
is, in Trinculo's language in Shakefpeare 
—* Ay, Stephano, you hall be King, 
e but I'll be Viceroy over you.” | 
A droll Wag, who was fond of pun- 
ning, aſked what was Majeſty, if deprived 
of the externals? None of our readers 
will find any difficulty in getting at A Jet 
in that.— This, however, is parliamentary 
language, and not ſo proper for Jeſters by 
proteſſion;z though perhaps a Satiriſt might 
ſay, that in the preſent mode of carrying 
on the buſineſs ot Parliament, the Mem- 
bers of it are at leaſt practical Jeſters. 
We ſhall leave this Jeſt of the Legiſla- 
ture, and look among the PHYSICIANS, 
whoſe very gravity is a Jeſt, The Law, 
too, is a profeſſed ſyſtem of Joking, of 
which an incomplete Abridgement may be 
ſecn in twenty-three volumes folio by VINER. | 
In DiviniTy, our ingenious prototype, in 
mre than one inſtance, has diverted his 
d audience 
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audience into a good humour with virtue; 
for 
A TJeft may catch him who a ſermon flies, 
And pray'r aſcend inſtead of facrifice,” _ 
And every body muſt remember the ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the Rev. Dr. WaiT- 
FIELD, and now attends Mr. WEsLEV, from 
their happy knack of telling a ſtory. 
DaxIEL Burcess, in the laſt century, de- 
pended upon punning ; and Hucn Pz- 
TERS the regicide Killed his ſovereign with 
a joke. Sade Sine fe tt NG 
© Having thus ſhewn the different pur- 
poſes to which Jeſting has been and may 
be applied, it may be neceſſary to point 
out in what this Collection differs from 
others of the ſame kind, It was intended 
to have given an account of the books 
which have been publiſhed under this de- 
nomination, from TARLEToON, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, to the preſent compilation; 
but beſides that moſt of theſe publications 
are either anonymous or mere catchpenny 
roductions, without any authentic name 
annexed to them, it would be too volumi- 
nous to annex to a bagatelle of this ſort, and 
unintereſting to any but an Antiquarian, 
or, as ſome Jeſters have ſaid, ** an anti- 
&* queer one. It has been therefore thought 
proper to omit a long diſſertation on that 
ſubject for the preſent, and merely to give 
new ſele&ion of the moſt approved Jeſts, 
arranged under the names of their reſpec- 
tive Authors. 
Every 
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Every perſon who has read the various 
Ana which have at different times im- 
proved and entertained the Public, 
will ſee the utility of this arrangement 
in the preſent Collection, which we have 


reaſon to think will ſuit all taſtes. Va- 
Tiety is the ſoul of compilations of this 
kind; and Variety here, we may affirm, is 


aſſiſted b Novelty to recommend it. 
Stale Jeſts inſipid Poems, and groſs 
indecencies, we have carefully avoided ; 
but the lively Jeſt, the true Bon Mot, the 
entertaining Blunder, and droll ſayings, 
have been chiefly the objects of atten- 
tion.—T he ſagacious Reader will likewiſe 
perceive that we have introduced a great 
number of new 7eſts, as well as ſome other 
pieces of genuine wit and humour which 
never appeared in any other Jeſt-Book, 
nor were committed to the Preſs in their 
preſent form, till the publication of this 
work. 
Smart Epigrams, droll Epitaphs, enters 
taining Tales, Riddles, Rebuſles, &c. have 
been remembered in our Poctry „ which 
likewiſe abounds with many other articles 
which we flatter ourſelves cannot fail to 


Prove entertaining to the reader. 


In a word: The Eprrok of this Jeſt- 
Book, modeſtly preſuming that he has pro- 


vided a good meal for thoſe who love to 
laugh and grow fat, bids. his readers, fall 


to; and much good may it do wen 
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— ** 


ROYAL BONS MOTS, &c. 


T2 preſent Emperor of Germany, in one 
\, 
} 


of his familiar converſations, obſerved, 

<< That it was hard indeed, becauſe he 
© had the ill fortune to be an Emperor, that he 
© ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſocial life, 
© which were ſo much to his taſte.” A few days 
after this, there was an exhibition of fire-works 
on the Prater. This is a large park, ſurrounded 
by the Danube, over which there is a wooden 
bridge. No carriages are allowed to pals, and 
there is a narrow path railed off on one ſide, —A 
part of the crowd in paſling over to the exhibition 
took this path, and they were ſo choked up, that 
they could not proceed. An Engliſh gentleman 
of an immoderate ſize, who had been at the coun- 
teſs Walſtein's when the Emperor expreſſed him- 
ſelf as above, was labouring under the preſſure of 
the mob in this path as the Emperor paſſed on 
the other fide, —His Majeſty ſeeing that thoſe of 
| A | 
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a ſmall ſize extricated themſelves by crawling 
under the Tail into the broad path, while the fat 
Engliſkman remained in a difagreeable poſture, 
exclaimed to him, „Ah, monſieur, I told you 
«© how unfortunate it was for a man % be 100 
e by 5 
When the Emperor travelled under the title of 
Count Falkenſtein, to rid himſelf of the incom- 
modious parade of ſovereign etiquette, he made 
uſe only f common hired coaches. —Being urged 
at the court of Anſpach to accept of an equipage— 
No, no,” ſays he, „one ſhould travel only 10 
4% fes, and not to be ſeen.” | 

hen the Emperor was in France, he was 
ſhewn the monument of the great M. Turenne, 
which is placed among the tombs of the kings at 
St. Denis. © He is after his death as he was always 
in his life,” ſaid he, “in his proper place.” 

He exprefſed his ſurprize at not finding any 
epitaph on the monument of M. Turenne; and 
being told by the Abbé who attended, that they 
had hot been able to get one adequate to his 
merits,.— You have naw made it, replied he. | 
The unhappy diſpute which this country is 
engaged in with her Colomes, has very naturally 
been a ſubject of attention to all Europe, and it is 
obſervable that almeſt to a man they have adopted 
the cauſe, in argument, of America. The Em- 

peror, when ſome perſon aſked which fide he 
favoured, replied very ingenuouſly, „ am by 
© trade a Loyaliſt.” | 

When the King of Pruffia had a perſonal meet- 
ing fome years ſince with the Emperor, they al- 
ways dined together, a certain number of their 
principal officers being with them, One day 
general Laudohn was going to place himſelf at 


te foot of the table, when the King, who was at 
OE FED the 


e R 
the head, called out to him, “Come, come, 
* monſieur Laudohn, place yourſelf here—E would 
% much rather have you by my fide, than face. 16 
« face.” | 

In one of the King of Pruſſia's hours of relax- 
ation, when he enters into ſocial converſation with 
his particular friends, he faid, in a gay humour, 
to Bathiani—* When you ſhall obtain the tiara, 
* which your exemplary piety muſt one day pro- 
% cure you, how will you receive me when | 
& arrive at Rome to pay my duty to your Holi- 
& neſs?” I will immediately give orders,” re- 
plied the Abbe, with great readineſs, “to intro- 
© duce the black eagle,—that he may cover me 
«© with his wings, —but ſpare h.s beat. 

The prince of Wales and biſhop of Oſnaburgh 
being one day at Carlton Houſe, they were ſhewn 
a very elegant ſett of maps, in which their tutor 
was inſtructing them. Among others the map of 
America was ſhewn them.—T he prince of Wales 
put it aſide with precipitation, ſaying, ** { have 
nothing to do with America.“ "Do. 7210 

Some time ago, when Admiral Digby's 
fleet returned to Spithead, an old man meeting the 
young prince William-Henry, begged a ſhilling, 
and ſaid he would pray to heaven for him? 
The prince turned round“ There's a guinea 
% for you,” ſays he, © but keep your prayers to 
„ yourſelf—we ſailors never put our money out 
to account.“ detrzmol E 

Mr. Weit, the painter, told his Majeſty one 
day, that he had been employed by one of his 
principal miniſters. for what is called in the lan- 
guage of the profeſſion, a head. He had waited on 
him that morning, and had found him ſo dejected, 
and with ſo long a face, on account of ſome bad 
news, that he could not begin. “ Sir,” ſays his 

A2 Majeſty, 


64 
Majeſty, „ if that noble lord's head cannot keep 
up his countenance, it is time to employ another 
gend than yours to take it off.” 

James II. when duke of York, was immode- 
rately fond of women, but it was obſerved that his 
miſtreſſes were exceedingly ugly. His brother, 
t1e reigning king, was wont to ſay, „ That the 
*« prieſts provided him with ſuch, in order to ſub- 
Aue the luſts of the fleſh.” 

James I. firſt coined his twenty-two ſhilling— 
pieces called Jacobuſes, on which his head was 
crowned. —He afterwards coined his twenty- 
ſhilling-pieces, where he wore the laurel inſtead of 
tne croun.— Ben ſonſon obſerved on this, that 
poets always came to poverty“ King James no 
„% ſooner began to wear bays, than he ſell two 
„ ſhillings in the pound.“ 

Lewis XII. ſuffered many hardſhips, and was 
forced, through perſecution, to quit his country, 
when he was duke of Orleans, and before he came 
to the throne, Soon after his coronation, his 
courtiers told him how he might be revenged on 
his former enemies. No,“ replied the brave 
prince; ** the injuries that were done to the duke 
of Orleans ought not to be revenged by the 
« king of France.” | 

James II. having appointed a. nobleman. to 
be lord treaſurer when the exchequer was in a 
very exhauſted ſtate, he complained to. the king 
of the irkſomeneſs of the office, as the treaſury 
was ſo empty.—** Be of good chear, my lord,” 
. replied his majefly' «© for you will now ſce the 
bottom of your buſineſs at once.“ 


PARLIA- 
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PARLIAMENTARY BONS MOTS. 
A CELEBRATED orator one day, in the 

warmth of debate, ſpoke ſome words rather 
di ſreſpectful of the government---Mr. George On- 
ſlow called him to order, and ſaid he would not 
ſit ſilent and hear the ſovereign inſulted.- -The 
gentleman in explanation faid, „That though 
<< he reſpected his Majeſty's own perſon, he 
&« ſaw no reaſon for reſpecting his Majeſty's man- 
& ſervant and his maid-ſervant, bis ox and his 
&« afs.” | 
| We the houſe of commons came to the re- 
ſolution that no ſtranger ſhould be admitted with- 
out a member, the celebrated George Boden 
went down to the houſe one day, carrying one 
hand in his breeches--- The door-keeper ſtopping 
him as he attempted to enter, George dryly told 
him, „ He had a right to be admitted, as he came 
« with a member in his hand.” 

When one of the miniſterial party ordered the 
gallery to be cleared of all gentlemen, in the courſe 
of the ſeflion 1778, Governer Johnſtone turned 
out the ladies, among whom were the ducheſs of 
D e, and ſeveral other perſons of quality: 
« For, d—n me,” ſays he, „I have no notion of 
„ making f/þ of one and fteſb oþ another,” 

Some years ago the door-keepers were permitted 
to take money for admitting ſtrangers to the gle 
lery : one night, on a very important diviſion, 
when the gallery was to. be cleared, a gentleman 
refuſed to ſtir. He ſwore he had as good a title 
to remain as nine-tenths, at leaſt, of the members 

:low---for he had bought his ſeat. 
At the time when the lower houſe were in 


converſation about the propoſitions which Lord 
A 3 North 
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North intended to lay before them with reſpect to 
Ireland, and was calling upon him to give them 
ſome hint of what they were; the celebrated Mr. 
Fox obſerved, that the houſe might be aſſured 
they would be exactly contrary to his former mea- 
ſures; „ for the noble lord was convinced in all 
<< caſes that the only chance he had of being right, 
©: was by acting in oppoſition to himſelf.” 

At the concluſion of the laſt ſeſſion, when the 
agents of adminiſtration were promoting ſubſcrip- 
tions for the maintenance of government in every 
corner of the kingdom, it was obſerved in parlia- 
ment, that the bench of biſhops, though they had 
been clamorous for war, had not yet given a {ſhil- 
ling towards its ſupport. ** Oh,” fays Mr. 
Wilkes, they act in charity, as becometh the 
ce profeflion---!hey do not let the left hand know what 
« the right hand gives.” 

Mr. ſerjeant Popham, when ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, which had fat long and done nothing, 
coming one day to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſaid to 
him, „Now, Mr, ſpeaker, what has paſſed in 
« the houſe ?”” He anſwered, May it pleaſe your 
« Majeſty, eleven weets.” DAD 

At the time when Lord North's miniſtry by their 
agents were procuring addrefles from the different 

arts of the kingdom, Sir Thomas Egerton, with 
others of the government emiſſaries, applied to a 
Mr. Hague, an old gentleman as remarkable for the 
fulneſs of his purſe as for the dryneſs of his man- 
ner. Mr. Hague, after peruſing the addreſs with 
al! the ſcrupulous and wary caution of a tradeſ- 
man, very demurely pulled off his fpeQacles, 
folded up the bundle of loyalty, and returned it 
to the Knight with this ſingular and ſage reply, 
e believe, young man, that you wan 9 place. 
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Mr. Burke, in the courſe of debate, one-day, 
was poititedly ſevere on the hirelings of Miniſtry. 
He ſaid they ſaw the miniſter like the Grecian 
matron undoing to-day what had been the ſavou- 
rite work of yeſterday, and they were equally 
anxious to ſupport him in every meaſure.---His 
very contradictions furniſhed matter for panegyric, 
and they ſeemed to explain, in the words of holy 
writ “ The miniſter giveth, and the miniſter 
<< taketh aaway---bleſled be the name of the mi- 


* 


4 miller.“ | 
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VOLTAIRE ANA. 


NE evening at Ferney, the diſcourſe happen- 

ing to turn on the genius of Shakeſpeare, 
Voltaire expatiated on the impropriety and abſur- 
dity of introducing low characters and vulgar dia- 
logue into tragedy; and gave many inſtances of 
the Engliſh bard's having offended in that particu- 
lar, even in his moſt pathetic plays. A gentleman 
of the company, who was a great admirer of 
Shakeſpeare, obſerved, by way of palliation, 
that though thoſe characters were low, yet they 
were natural (dans la nature was his expreſſion). 
6 With permiſſion, Sir,“ replied Voltaire, ** my 
a is very natural, and yet J wear breeches.“ 
A perſon who ſtammered very much found 
means to get himſelf introduced at Ferney. He 
had no other recommendation than the praiſes he 
very liberally beſtowed upon himſelf. When he 
left the room, Voltaire ſaid he believed him to be 
an adventurer, an impoſtor Madame Denis ſaid, 
Impoſtors never ſtammer.“ What!“ replies Vol- 
taire, * Did not Moſes ſtammer?“ 


Voltaire 


(8 ) 

Voltaire compared the Britiſh nation to a hogſ- 
bead of their own ſtrong beer ; the top of which is 
freth, the bottom dregs, the middle excellent. 
- Freron the journaliſt, the parſon B of Pa- 
ris, had long poured on Voltaire all the torrent of 
his malignity.--- The poet was walking one da 
in his garden with a gentleman from Geneva. 4 
toad crawled acroſs the road before them; the 
gentleman ſaid, There's a Freron.” „What can 
se that poor animal have done to you,” replied 
the wit, “ to deſerve ſuch a name?” 

Voltaire approved much more of Marmontel's 
Art of Poetry, than of any poems of that author's 
compoſition. Speaking of theſe he ſaid, ** That 
« Marmontel, like Moſes, could guide others to 
« the Holy Land, though he was not allowed to 
« enter it himſelf.” The ſame alluſion, by the 
bye, mo perhaps Voltaire did not know it, was 
made by Cowley, | 
c Bacon, like Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 

« The barren wilderneſs he paſt ; 

« Did on the very border ſtand 

« Of the bleſt promis'd land, 

« And from the mountain top of his exalted 

« wit 

« Saw it himſelf, and ſhewed us it.” 

Voltaire's diſlike to the clergy is well known, 
The converſation happening one day to turn into 
a topic of abuſe on them; one perſon ſaid, If you 
ſubſtract pride from prieſts, nothing will re- 
main. © You reckon their gormandizing then 
«« as nothing?“ ſaid Voltaire, 

_ Metaphyſical writers, he obſerved, are like 
minuet-dancers ; who being dreſſed to the greateſt 
advantage, make a couple of bows, move through 
the room in the fineſt attitudes, diſplay all their 

3 | graces, 
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graces, are in continual motion without adyan- 
cinga ſtep, and finiſh at the identical point from 
waich they ſet out. 1 a | 

Whilein England, his ſevereobſervations on the 
allegory of Sin and Death provoked this epigram 
from Dr. Young : 


*© Thou art fo witty, proffigate, and thin, 

„ Thou'rt Milton's Devil, with his Death, and 
Sin. 

Rouſſeau and Voltaire lived for a time in friend- 
ſhip ; but the ſtrange abſurdity of the former 
toon put an end to it, as he very ridiculouſly 
charged Voltaire with being the author of all his 
perſecutions in Geneva, &c. Rouſſeau ſhewed 
the other, in the beginning of cheir acquaintance, | 
a lyric epiſtle addreſſed to Poſterity. 4+ My 
«e friend,“ ſaid Voltaire, *©* this letter will never 
be delivered according to its direction. 

While Voltaire was in England ſome tes ago, 
lord Cheſterfield, who was exceedingly fond of his 
company, and who correſponded with the bard till 
his death, invited him to dinner, which invitation 
he accepted; but finding the vails he was obliged 
to give the ſervants much more than would have 
paid for a dinner at a tavern, he declined a ſe- 
cond, and even the third invitation. Lord 
Cheſterfield, meeting Voltaire one day in the Park, 
2 him ſtrongly to come and eat ſoup with 

im. Upon my word, my lord,” ſays Voltaire, 
& I cannot afford it.“ His lordſhip was aſto- 
niſhed at firſt; but an explanation taking place, 
he ordered his ſervants, on pain of loſing their 
places, to refuſe taking vails. This was the firſt 
example of reforming this evil, which afterwards 
became general. | 

When 
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b When Voltaire was on his death-bed, he was vi- 
fited by M. Bonnet, curate of St. Sulpice, who 
began with putting his hand on the dying man's 
head, as he lay in bed; upon which Voltaire raiſ- 
ed his own'hand to the curate's head, and puſhed 
him away, ſaying, I came into the world with- 

cout a bonnet, and will go out without one.“ 
The late Lord r to be at a 
rout in France, where Voltaire was one of the 
gueſts, Cheſterfield ſeemed gaz ing about the bril- 
Jiant circle of the ladies; Voltaire accoſted him, 
« My lord, I know you are a judge---which are 
© more beautiful the Engliſh or French la- 
dies? Upon my word, replied his lordſhip with 
his uſual preſence of mind, I am no connoiſſeur in 
painting / Some time after this Voltaire being in 
ondon, happened to be at a nobleman's rout 
with lord Cheſterfield; a lady in company prodi- 
giouſly painted, directed her whole diſcourſe to 
oltaire, and entirely engaged his converſation, 
Cheſterfield came up, tapped him on the ſhoulder, 
and whiſpered, <* Take care you are not-captivat- 
ed.“ „My lord,” replied the wit, “I ſeem to 
<< be. taken by an Engliſh bottom under French 


« colours.“ 


BONS Mors of the late Mr. FOOTE. 


HEN Foote was at a country election, he 
a intereſted himſelf in favour of a candi- 
date in oppoſition to Sir Watkin Williams W---, 
who was eſpouſed by a lady of conſiderable. rank. 
Foote being rebuked by her ladyſhip, and ſeeming 
do be affected with contrition, ſaid, “I beg your 


* ladyſhip's pardon, and am convinced of 3 
3 


( 1 ) 
&* ror, for Sir Watkin is the beſt qualified of any 
man I know for repreſenting a county in Wales, 
< as he is very mountainous, and extremely bar- 
66 fer” ' u * = 
When G----k was at Brighthelmſtone, he ſent 
Sir John Mills to get him a lodging. Foote 
meeting him, and being informed of his errand, 
told him he might get David a lodging, but as to 
a kitchen, that would be quite ſuperfluous, as he 
never dreſſed any victuals at home. es 
When Foote was in very diſtreſſed. circum- 
| ſtances, he was applied to by a bookſeller to write 
„A Syſtem of Cookery.” Egad,” [aid Sam, 
<< you are miſtaken, I know nothing about eat- 
c ing ins theory; but as to practice, I think I 
could back myſelf even againſt Handel.” : 
About this time Foote was one night at the Bed- 
ford coffee-houſe, when Frank Delaval joked him 
about wearing boots. Egad,” ſaid Foote, „I 
* would convince you any where elſe, that they 
c“ are very far from being ſuperfluous,” _ | 
Foote having loſt a conſiderable ſum at Tom's 
coffee-houſe, was reprehended by his particular, 
friend, Mr. G--h--n, for his indiſcretion, inſi- 
nuating that he had not loſt his money fairly. A 
few nights after, Mr. G--h--n loſt a much larger 
ſum to the ſame ſet. It was Sam's tura now to 
triumph. I preſume, Mr. G--h--n, you loſt 
« your money very fairly, though you cut in 
C with ſome of the moſt notorious ſharpers about 
% town but there is nothing like being in the 
% ſecret.” | 5 | | 
Sir Richard Atkins (who was by Foote called 
the Waggoner's Whip, on account of his being 
very tall, very thin, and ſtooping very much) 
when he kept Fanny M——y, was publicly known 


to be a very great dupe to ner. Frank Delaval 
| and 


E 


and Foote being over a bottle, the ſubject turned 
upon Sir Richard's weakneſs in being ſuch a dupe 
to a woman. -- Oh,” ſaid Foote, there is 
nothing ſurprizing in it; he is not indeed a 
& ſupple- jack, but you know he is a very ſupple 
. | | 
Muhen Nancy Parſons quitted the duke of G----, 

deſerted P-nt-n, and went abroad with Lord 
M, a gentleman at the St. James's coffee- 
houſe could not help obſerving what an abandon- 
ed devil ſhe muſt be. Oh,” ſaid Foote, there 
«js nothing in it, you know ſhe has the benefit 
& of the clergy on her ſide.” 

When Mils Chudleigh appeared at the maſque- 
rade at Ranelagh in the charaQter of Iphigenia, 
almoſt in a complete ſtate of nudity, Foote compli- 
mented her upon being the moſt perfect living 
Venus de Medicts he had ever ſeen in public; upon 
which ſhe turned upon her heel, and ſaid he was 
the moſt impudent wretch upon earth. Had 
« J,“ he replied, “ appeared here quite naked, con- 
« ſjidering the difference of our ſexes, we ſhould 
4 ſcarce be upon a par in point of impudence.“ 

When Foote heard that K----y had in a pet de- 
ſtroyed all his muſic, and declared he would never 
write or play a note again as long as he lived, Foote 
ſaid, ** His Jordſhip is quite right, there is more 
& harmony in the box and dice than in all the can- 
cc tatas and overtures in the univerſe.” 

Upon Sam's hearing that Mr. W-de, the maſ- 
ter of the ceremonies, had abdicated his throne, on 
being detected in an intrigue, he laughed heartily, 
ſaying, “ He is unfit for that office, ſince he is ſo 
c baſhful as to be aſhamed of an amour, which is 
looked upon by all men of the ton as ſecuring a 
c reputation for fine fellows, and the ſtrongeſt 


'« recommendation to the ladies. 
| A cer- 


| (i I 1 

A certain Black-legs, famous for cogging a die, 
eing juſt. returned from Newmarket, faid there 
had been great ſport, ** What then,” ſaid Foote, 
% ſuppole you were detected, and kicked out of 
« the hazard-room!?” | 

Foote's moſt predominant paſſion was the pur- 
chaſing of nick-nacks. He generally went'once a 
week to Deard's to recruit his cabinet. Lord 
11— d coming in one day whilſt he and 
Mrs. Jewell were there, his lordſhip ſaid, “ Faith, 
« Foote, you mult have the greateſt collection of 
te trinkets of ny man in Europe; I never come 
& this way but I ſee your carriage at the door.“ 
e Yes, my lord, (pointing to the lady) you ſee 
J am quite in the jewel way.” 

Mr. C—lm—n having ſome diſputes with Mr, 
Yates in Foote's preſence, the latter ſaid to the 
former, ** You inſignificant being, for three far- 
things I would put you in my pocket,” „Would 
you ? cried Foote: Then you would have more 
* your pocket than ever you had in your 
head,” 

Doctor L- gn being one night, after he had 
been at Foote's theatre, at the Bedford coffee- 
houſe, was ſo ignorant of his own portrait, that 
he ſeriouily aſked Foote who was the doctor he 
had handled ſo ſeverely. Don't you know ?” re- 
plied Foote; © he comes here very often, much 
« reſembles you, and always has his ſtockings 
& about his heels.” 

The late Mr. Ap-—ce, who was a very ſingu- 
lar man, told Foote one day at dinner, that the 
miniſtry had quite overlook:d him, and that he 
thought it Focte would bring him upon the ſtage, 
he was ſure Government would certainly take no- 
tice of him. Upon this hint Foote wrote the Au- 
thor, and Ap--ce was ſo much reſolved that his 
own character — be known in that of Cad- 


wallader, 


e 
wallader, that he lent the mimic a ſuit of cloaths 
he had been very conſpicuous in at court. Some- 
body hinted that Foote did not ule his friend well, 
thus to expoſe him. You are quite miſtaken, 
« replied the wit; I do it at his own requeſt, in 


« order to make his fortune.“ 
When Lovejoy broke out, ſoon after the confla- 


gration at Bradley's, Foote was aſked what he 


thought of this trafficker in bliſs? Foote replied, 
«© he imagined that Lovejoy would ſoon be burnt 
„ out, though in a different way.” „How ſo?” 
ſaid captain D-. Why, with burnt Cham- 
<< paign and brimſtone.“ 5 

No man was more afraid of Foote than Jack 
Harris, that well-known pimp under the Roſe, He 
applied to Sam, and intreated him for God's ſake, 
not-to bring him on the ſtage, and reminded the wit 
of his paſt ſervices. © That you are an excellent 
« pandar in a certain line, I allow; but you may 
« make yourſelf eaſy; I have higher game in 
&« yiew—pimps, paraſites, and pandars in the moſt 
© elevated ranks ; from the bench of b------s 
% down to the t- y bench.“ 

When Foote heard of Tenducci's marriage, he 
ſaid his wife muſt be very fond of a man, when ſhe 
would marry the repreſentative only of one. And 
when it was reported that ſhe was pregnant 
« Well,” ſaid Sam, “ that fellow is in great luck 
« to get journeymen ſo eaſily, when even the 
“ taylors, who are but the ninth parts of men, 
c will not work for legal wages.” | 

Being aſked his opinion of lord Cheſterfield's 
Letters, Foote replied, © They comprized a fine- 
« drawn ſyſtem of duplicity, deception, and adultery: 
« That tho' his lordſhip ſeems to have ſtudied the 
« Graces with great attention, yet he had entire- 


„ly forgot that they never appear fo beautiful as 
«© when 
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* when accompanied by Virtue ; that if the Graces 
* ſhould be found in a brothel, they would lofe 
© al} their attractions; and that in the hot-bed of 
5 adultery they would be ſcorc!1-d to deformity.” 

When Foote read David Hume's pamphlet con- 
cerning Rouſſeau, and came to the tender ſcene 
where they cry and ſob in one another's lap, he 
exclaimed, „Here is a new ſect eſtabliſhed. of the 
crying philoſophers! It will be in its greateſt 
perfection in infancy, and in dotage it may fit 
„pretty eaſily; but in perfect manhood, in the 
*< vigour of life, it is a ſyſtem that never will be 
adopted but by Fribbles and Macaronies.” 
Upon ſeeing Nan C-tl-y in Comus, he faid, 
She was finely bronzed for the character, but 
it was a pity the managers had not put her in 
a part which by nature ſhe was cut out for 
„% Moll Brazen in the Beggar's Opera.” 

Mr. D k of famous memory, being once 
at a coffee-houſe with Dr. Smollet our humouriſt, 
and Sir John Fielding, was obſerved to go fre- 
quently to the neceſſary, which in fact was only 
to get an opportunity (in the univerſity phraſe) 
of coaxing his ſtockings. The Dr. obſerving, 
that he ſeemed to have a purging on him“ No, 
faith, Sir, ſays Derrick, the /o2ſene/s is only about 
my heels.” I thought ſo (replied Foote), for 
indeed your feet ſmell confoundedly.” To make 
amends for this joke, however, the door and 
Foote | preſented him with two pieces to get his 
wardrobe into better order. 

Foote meeting with an old acquaintance who 
had long been a limb of the law, and who had of- 
ten through the crevices of his cloaths ſhewn 
his nakedneſs, in a decent ſuit of mourning 
in the month of November, aſked Latitat if 
he could congratulate him upon any lucky 

*C 2 windfall, 
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windfall, pointing to his ſables. - No,“ re- 
plied Latitat, you know it is Term- time.“ 
Faith, that is true, ſaid Foote: it has been a 
long vacation for your taylor.” 

Fac late k- - one afternoon at his coffee, aſk- 
ed the counteſs of Y------ th, What be dat 
+ Footce, dat makes. ſo much noiſe in de Hay- 
„ market?“ ** Oh, Sir,” replied the lady, 
she is a mimic.” A mimique! we have no mi- 
© mique in Germany; we have, indeed, des buf- 
„ fons. Juſt as the converſation had gone ſo far 
upon the ſubject, the clock ſtruck five, when, 


as uſual, they retired to take an afternoon's nap. 


This being told circumitantially to Foote by the 
page in waiting, he inſtantly ſaid, The coun- 
e teſs-is undoubtedly the greateſt mimic in Eu- 
“rope, for ſhe can take the k- off whenever ſhe 
«6 pleaſes. | | 
When Foote. heard that F---d, the clerk of 
the Arraigns, had brought off Lookup, who was 
indicted for perjury, -by a flaw in the indictment, 
Sam ſaid to him, whilſt playing a game at whiſt, 
& By G-d, F-rd, you can do any thing, after 
« bringing off Lookup! I do not wonder you hold 
6 thirteen trumps in your own hand; the leaſt he 
« could do was to teach you the long ſhuffle, for 
© your trouble and ſervices, ls | 
Foote never could loſe an opportunity of being 
ſmart, let it be at whoſe expence it might, or upon 
ever ſo melancholy an occaſion. || The late unfor- 
tunate Dr. D. belonging to a whiſt club of which 
Foote was member, the Doctor had had a great 
run of ill luck, and was, in the gameſter's phraſe- 


ology, tied-up; that is, he received a guinea 


to pay twenty, if ever he played again for above a 
uinea. On the. day of the Doctor's execution, a 


gentleman called upon Foote,” who had been to 5 | 
the 
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the Doctor go to the fatal tripod, I have been,“ 
ſaid the gentleman, to ſee the unfortunate Doctor 
e mect his doom; I ſuppoſe he is launched into 
5 eternity by this time.“ How lo! lays Foote, 
* 2 know he was tied-up long ago.“ te 
Foote being at a private concert, where lord 
Sandwich played the kettle-drums, he was aſked 
by one of the connoſcenti What he thought of his 
lordſhip's performance? * Why, ſaid the wag, I 
* think he would do finely to beat up for recruits 
* for the marine ſervice; and this would be a 
© greater proof than he ever gave before of his 
kill in nautical affairs.“ 1 1 | 
No people on the face of the earth are more 
partial to their on, country than the Scotch; on 
which account Mr. Foote never failed to chaſtiſe 
every Scotchman, who at any time in his company 
choſe to ride his national hobby-horſe. On one 
of theſe occaſions, a Scotchman having been figur- 
ing away concerning the great ſagacity and inge- 
nuity of his countrymen, Mr. Foote determined 
to | puniſh; him. by relating the following ſtory. 
* A ſhip, being in diſtreſs at fea, (ſaid, the wit), 
the compaſs was by ſome accident thrown down, 
and daſhed to pieces. This threw the captain 
into a terrible dilemma; he knew not how to ſteer 
without it, nor did he underſtand how to make 
one. A Scotch ſailor, taking notice of his anxiety, 
laid, Sir, donna ye know how to make a com- 
paſs 7”, «.No;(replied the captain) I with I did.“ 
_ <,Qut, out, mon (returned the Scotchman) the 
muckle delel gar me, but I'ſe ſhew ye; how to 
make one, if you'll gi' me a ſheet of writing- 
paper.” A theet of writing-paper being produced, 
the Scotchman very. deliberately put his thumb 
and finger into the gollat of his ſhirt, drew forth 
a louſe, and placed it gently on the paper, * 
en 
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ken ye well, captain, (ſaid he) and obſerve ye, 
that a Scotch louſe always travels ſouthward; fo 
that if ye mind the courſe of this louſe upon the 


paper, ye may eaſily find whereabout the north is, 
and make your compaſs accordingly.” 


Another ſtory our Engliſh Ariftophanes uſed to 


be fond of relating, was concerning a gentleman, 
named Brown, who had a large eſtate, and kept a 
great number of negroes in the iſland of Barba- 
does. Mr. Brown having miſſed a conſiderable 
ſum of money, had great reaſon to think that 
ſome of his negro ſlaves had ſtolen it, and in order 
to detect the thief, tried the following experiment. 
Having ſummoned all the negro flaves to attend 


him in a large hall, he thus harangued them: „I 


have been informed in a viſion by the great ſerpent, 
whom you adore, that the thief who ſtole my mo- 
ney is one of you; and he moreover told me, that 
the very man ſhould at this preſent moment have 
a large feather aut of a parrot's tail hanging at the 
tip of his noſe.” Mr. Brown had no ſooner ut- 
tered theſe words, than the real thief betrayed his 
guilt by ſuddenly clapping his hand up to his noſe, 
to feel for the feather, and exhibiting the utmoſt 
ſymptoms of fear. On ſeeing this, Mr. Brown 
ſuddenly ſeized hold of the fellow, and charged 
him home with the theft: the poor fellow being 
greatly terrified,” and thinking that his deity, the 
great ſerpent, had betrayed him to tris maſter, very 
readily confeſſed the fact, and reftored the money. 
Mr. Brown, however, acted with' more lenity 
an this occaſion than is uſual, when offences of 
ſuch a kind have been committed by negro flaves ; 
for after the reſtoration of the money, he freely 
forgage him, thinking the fright he had put him 


into a ſufficient puniſhment for his perfidy. 5 
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Some years ago Mr. Foote dined at the Caſtle 


at Salt-Hill. When Partridge produced the bill, 


Foote thought it very exorbitant, and aſked him 
his name“ Partridge, an' pleaſe you,” replied 
the hoſt—** Partridge!” reſumed Foote, «it ſhould 
be I/2dcock, by the length of your bill.“ 

Foote being aſked, what he thought of Sir B. 
Keith's appointment to the government of Ja- 
maica? replied, What do I think? AI think that 
the Iriſh tate us all in, and the Scots turn us all out.” 

A Gentleman aſking Foote, ſoon after the affair 
of crim. con. between the D—ke of d 
and lady G——y——r, what he thought of the 
verdict? „ Why,” ſays the wit, I think his. 
r. I h ſs rather wrong in the amour; 
but, d—n me, I think theſe twelve appraiſers have 
conſiderably over valued his paſtime.” | 

When Mr. Foote was told of the Duke of Cum- 
berland's marriage, he ſaid, *I am glad to hear of 
it, and hope it will be the laſt fosliſh thing he will 
do.“ 

Foote rattling away one evening in his green- 
room with great wit and brilliancy, as he uſually 
did; the duke of C————d, who was pre- 
ſent, and ſeemed highly entertained, cried out, 
„Well, Foote, you ſee I ſwallow all your good 
things.” „Do you, my Lord Duke?“ ſays the 
othet ;'<* why then I congratulate you on your 
digeſtion, for, by G—d, I believe you never threty 
up one of them in your life,” 35 

Mr. Foote lying in bed late in conſequence of 
his fitting up to late hours, a friend once obſerved 
to him, that ſuch a conduct would ſhorten his days, 
e Very true (ſaid Foote), but as it lengthens my 

zhts, that will be much the ſame thing in the end. 
Foote meeting his old acquaintance Major B—--, 
at Bath, one ſeaſon, (a character well known 
in 


a 
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in the annals of gaming) came :up'ito him, and 
aſked him with great cordiality, how he did ? 
« Ah! Foote,” ſays the other, “ have had a 
terrible accident ſince I ſaw you laſt; no leſs than 
the 4% of an eye.” My dear fellow,” ſays 
the wit, „I am heartily ſorry for it: pray at 
whot nee ee ee e - 

Baron B, a celebrated | gambler, well 
known by the name of the Jef?-handed Baron, be- 
ing detected ſome years ago at Bath ſecreting a 
card, the company, in'the warmth of their reſent- 
ment, threw him out of the window of a ere-pair- 
of-ſtatrs-room, where they had been playing. The 
baron meeting Foote ſome time after, was loudly 
complaining of this uſage, ' and aſking what he 
ſhould. do. Do,“ ſays! the wit, „why kit is a 
plain caſe, never play ſo High again as long as you 
live.” Lo 4 — 

* Foote being engaged to a rout of Lady Harring- 
ton's, found the Ladies all fo thickly ſeated, that 
on his entering the drawing-room he could not 
get a place to fit down in. Come, Foote,” 
ſays her Ladyſhip, © jou muſt not be kept ſtand- 
ing, take a Chair.” 4 You are very obliging,,my 
Lady,” ſays the wit; „ but there appears to me to 
be more bottoms than chairs at preſent about the 
room.” | 

The ſame humourous wit ſitting at table next 
to a Gentleman who had help'd himſelf to a 
very large piece of bread; after he had eaten two 
or three mouthfuls, takes up his piece of bread, 
with an intent to cut a ſlice off it. “ Sir,“ ſaid 
the Gentleman, © that is my bread,” 4 1 beg a 
thouſand pardons, Sir,“ replied Foote, © [ proteſt 
I took it for the hoaf,” | : 
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COME years ſince Mr. Foote dined at the Caſtle 

at Salt-Hill. When Partridge produced the bill; 
Foote thought it very exorbitant, and aſked him 
his name“ Partridge, an' pleaſe you,” replied 
the hoſt.— “ Partridge ! reſumed Foote, ©* it ſhould 
be Y/oodceck, by the length of your bill.“ 

Foote being aſked, what he thought of Sir B. 
Keith's appointment tothe government of Jamaica? 
replied, ++ What do I think ?—I think that the 
Iriſh tate us all in, and the Scots turn us all aut. 

A gentleman aſking Foote, ſoon after the affair 
of crim. con. between the d—ke of C———d 
and lady G V r, what he thought of the 
verdict? * Why,” ſays the wit, „1 think his 
T h ſs rather. wrong in the amour; 
but, damn me, I think theſe twelve appraiſers have 
conſiderably over- valued his paſtime.” 

When Mr. Foote was told of the duke of Cum- 
berland's marriage, he ſaid, *I am glad to hear of 
it, and hope it will be the laſt foolifly thing he will 
do. * » 

Foote rattling away one evening in his green- 
room with great wit and brilliancy, as he uſually 
does; the duke of C-—— ——d, who was pre- 
ſent, and ſeemed highly entertained, cried out, 
„Well, Foote, you ſee I ſwallow all your good 
things.” „Do you, my lord duke?” ſays the 
other; “ why then I congratulate you cn your 
digeſtion, for, by G-, I believe you never threw 
up one of them in your life.“ | 

Foote meeting his old acqt a ntance major 
at Bath, this laſt * (a character well known 

| | By 
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in the annals of gaming) came up to him, and 
aſked him, with great cordiality, how he was ? 
« Ah! Foote,” ſays the other, „I have had a 
terrible accident ſince I ſaw you laſt ; no leſs than 
the 4% of an eye.“ My dear fellow,” ſays 
the wit, „I am heartily ſorry for it: pray at 


Baron B „ a celebrated gambler, well 
known by the name of the lf#-handed Baron, be- 
ing detected ſome years ago at Bath ſecreting a 
card, the company, in the warmth of their reſent- 
ment, threw him out of the window of a one pair- 
of-/tairs-room, where they had been playing, The 
baron meeting Foote ſome time after, was loud] 
complaining of this uſage, and afked what he 
ſhould do. Do,” ſays the wit, „why it is a 
plain caſe, never play ſo high again as long as you 
live?! 4: ; 

Foote being engaged to a rout of lady Harring- 
ton's, found the ladies all fo thickly ſeated, that 


on his entering the drawing-room he could not 


cet a place to fit down in, © Come, Foote,” 


ſays her ladyſhip, you muſt not be kept fland- 


ing, take a chair. You are very obliging, my 
lady,” ſays the wit; * but there appears to me to 


| be more bettoms than chairs at preſent about the 


room.“ Ta | | 

The | ſame humourous wit | ſitting at table 
next to a gentleman who had help'd himſelf to a 
very large piece of bread ; after he had eaten two 
or three mouthfuls, takes up his piece of bread, - 
with an intent to cut a ſlice off it. “ Sir,” ſaid 
the gentleman, .** that is my bread.” „I bega 
thouſand pardons, Sir,“ replied Foote, ** 7 preteſt 


7 took it for the loaf.” <1 1 tw als * 
Foote happening to ſpend the evening with two 

dignitaries of the church, the converſation inſenſi- 

bly 
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bly happened to ſettle on ſome part of polemical 
divinity, which the two churchmen+took up on 
different grounds, with great force of argument and 
obſervation. Foote during this while took no 
other ſhare in the debate than in recruiting their 
ſpirits by conſtantly keeping their glaſſes filled: at 
laſt, one of them turned about, and begged that as 
he could be at times as argumentative as witty, 
he would ſtep in as an arbitrator of their differ- 
ences, I thank you kindly, gentlemen,” ſays 
Foote, very gravely ; „but I have always made it 
a rule never to trouble my head about family af 

urs. 

Foote and Garrick being at a tavern together, at 
the time of the firſt regulation of the gold coin, 
the former pulling out his purſe to pd his reckon - 
Ing, aſked the latter, What he ſhould do with 
a light guinea he had?“ „ *Pthaw, it's worth 
nothing,” ſays Garrick, „fing it to the devil.” 
„ Well David,” ſays the other, „you are what 
I always took you for, ever contriving to make a 
guinea go further than any other man.“ | 

At the time of the Jubilee in honour of Shake- 
ſpeare, planned and conducted 'by Mr. Garrick, 
the weather in general (though early in Septem- 
ber) turned out very bad ; particularly the day 
appointed for the public proceſſion, which obliged 
that part of the ceremony to be diſpenſed with. 
Garrick meeting Foote on the morning of this.day 
in the public breakfaſting-room, juſt in the mo- 
ment of a very heavy ſhower of rain, * Well, 
Sam,“ ſays he, rather difappointedly, What do 
you think of this?“ ** Think of it,” ſays Foote: 
„Why, I think, it is God's revenge againſt Va- 
nity.” | 
The ſame wit being aſked his opinion of the 
Stratford Jubilce, replied. A jubilee is a pub- 
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lie invitation, urged by puffing, to go poſt without 

Horſes to an obſcure borough without repreſenta- 
tives, governed by a mayor and aldermen who are 

no magiſtrates, to celebrate a great poet, whoſe 
on works have made him immortal, by an ode 
without poetry; muſic without melody; a dinner 
without victuals; lodgings without beds; a croud 


without company; a maſquerade where half the 


people appeared barefaced ; a horſe-race up to the 

| knees in water; fireworks extinguiſhed as ſoon as 
they were lighted ; and a boarded booth, by way 
of amphitheatre, which was to be taken down in 
three days, and fold by public auction.“ 

When Foote firſt heard of the late Sir Francis 
Blake Delaval's death, the ſhock of loſing ſo in- 
timate a friend had ſuch an effect on his ſpirits, 
that he burſt iato tears, retired to his room, and 
jaw no company for two, days: the third day 
Jewell, his treaſurer, calling on him, he aſked 
him with ſwoln eyes, what time would the burial 
be? Not till next week, Sir,“ replied the other, 

* as I hear the, ſurgeons are firſt to diſſect his 
head.” his laſt word recovered the wit's fancy, 
who repeating it with ſome ſurprize, aſked, ** And 
what the devil will they get there? I am ſure,” 
fays he, I have known poor Frank theſe five 
and twenty years, and I never could find any thing 
an it,” | 

The late comedian Mr, Holland (whoſe father 
Was a baker) at his death appointed Mr. Fopte 
one of his pall-bearers, being allo his executor. 
Ihe burying- place of the family was Batterſea ; 
where Mr. Foote, having attended, to diſcharge 
the laſt duty to his friend, return'd to town, and 
willing to get rid of his grief (for he had a real 
affection for Holland) went to the Bedford coffee- 
houſe in queſt of ſome friends. The buſineſs an 
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had been upon being well known, one of the 
compan addreſſed him with, „Well, Sir, you 
have juſt been paying the luſt kind office to your 
friend ?? To which Foote replied (tho' his un- 
eaſineſs was very viſible) Yes, poor boy, 1 have 
ui been lending a hand to ſhove him into the family- 
oven. e | 
When Mr. Foote was /aft at Paris, in the courſe 
Lof an evening's converſation with ſome Engliſh 
' gentlemen, the ſubje& turn'd on Mr. Garrick's 
ating; when ſome of the company expreſſed their 
fears of that great performer's relinquiſhing the 
I ſtage. Make yourſelves eaſy on that head, replied the 
vit, fir bed play Richard before a kitchen-fire in the 
re, provided he was ſure of getting a fop in 
the pan. th | 
4 Mr. Foote firſt introduced Mr. B—J3d—y, who 
Was originally bred a cook, upon the ſtage; and 
engaged him to perform at the Hay-market during 
one of his ſeaſons, at a certain ſtipulated ſalary. Mr. 
B.- dd, however, not liking the parts aſſigned 
him by his manager, refuſed to play, and yet at 
the end of the ſeaſon aſſccd for his ſalary; which 
Mr. Foote refuſed” to pay, as the terms of their 
engagement had not been performed. Mr. 3 
in conſequence procured a writ to be ferved on 
Mr. Foote, who, when it was preſented to him, 
exclaimed, An ungrateful fellow!“ ! Ungrate- 
ful,” returns the bailiff, how!“ —“ Why,” re- 
turned the manager, is not he ungrateful in thus 
rewarding me for tubing the ſpit out of his hand, and 
putting it by his fitte 
Te Mrs, Rediff that was 22 Hart, (for the 
gentleman from whom ſhe takes her name, Bas 
had io many /m le connexions, it is impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſn them but by their original names) 
playing the Queen in Richard, one night, at Drury- 
| C 3 Lane 
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Lane theatre, and being rather of a coarſe, maſcus/ 
line make, a gentleman afſ;:d Foote, who: ſat next 


him, who ſhe was? Being told her name was Reds 
diſh. © Reddiſh ! Reddith !” ſays the gentleman, 


endeavouring to recolle& her. © Ave. Sir.” 
the wit, © Nee Rd nl 
When Foote heard that Powell the actor had ſe 


up his chariot, he ſaid he was a very unnaturaÞ + 
ton, or he would certainly have hired his fathg# 


for a coachman“. 


going to give a public criticiſm on his comedy o 
The Cozeners, at Marybone, „Well,“ ſays he 


When Foote heard that doctor Kenrick re 


let the doctor take care of the fate of our fir“ | 


parents; a fall in the Garden.” 


When the celebrated doctor Taylor firſt ſet up 5 


his coach, he conſulted with Foote about the chole@» 


of a motto. What are your arms?” ſays h 


wit. Three mallards,” cried the 902 5 


Very good,” ſays Foote, «why then the mottt 


I would recommend to you is, e ; 


About three years ago, Foote went to ſpend bis 
n, Elq. 


uack,” 


Chriſtmas with the late C B— 
when the weather being very cold, and but bad 
fires, occaſioned by the ſcarcity of wood in the 
houſe, Foote was determined to make his viſit as 
Mort as poſſible; accordingly on the third day 


aſter he went there, he ordered his chaiſe, an 


was preparing to ſet out for town. Mr. B n 


feeing him with his boots on in the mornigg, 


asked him what hurry he was in, and preſſed him 
to ſtay. No, no,“ ſays Foote, „was I to ſtay any 
longer, you would not let me have à leg to tand on.” 


* It ſeems Mr, Powell's father was originally of this pro- 
$eNion, | f 
| « Why, 


—— 
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e Why ſure,“ ſays Mr. B—-—n, we do not 

drink nr ce No,” ſays the wit,“ but there 
zs ſo little wood in your houſe, that, by God, Iam 
afraid one of your ſervants may light the fires ſome 


morning with my right leg.” 


CHESTERFIELDANA: 
SOON after the late lord Cheſterfield was made a 


privy-counſellor, a place of great truſt became 
vacant, to which his late majeſty and the duke of 


Dorſet recommended two very different perſons. 
His m——y eſpouſed the intereft of his friend 


with ſome heat, and upon leaving the council- 


chamber told them, ** he expected to be obeyed.” 
However, the place being an object of conſe- 
quence, on a debate it was carried againſt the 
k—g. It fel] to lord Cheſterfield's lot to carry the 
inſtrument to be ſigned, who knowing the paſ- 
ſionate diſpoſition of his m 
forbore aſking him to ſign the inſtrument; but 


very ſubmiſſively demanded whoſe name he would 


be pleaſed to have inſerted in the blanks. The 
king, being privately acquainted with their de- 
liberations, paſſionately replied, ** The devil, Sir, 


if you will.“ Very well,” replied his lordſhip ; 


& but would your m y have the inſtrument 
run in the uſua] ſtile, To our trufly well-belrved 


friend and counſellor the devil?“ 


The late queen having ſome diftant notion of 
encloſing St, James's-Park entirely for the uſe 
of the royal family, conſulted lord Cheſterfield 
about the expences : his lordſhip, ſtartled at the 
propoſal at firſt, waved his opinion; but at length 
254 being 


y, prudently 
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| being preſſed to it, he replied, „ Why, then, 

. madam, I think it may come to about zhree 
crowns,” 1 e$ ens 

- It was wittily remarked by lord Cheſterfield, 

that whenever our Court demanded from that of 

France a categorical, they generally received an 


allegorical,. anſwer, . e > OP ot Ps 
It being ask'd, in company with lord Cheſterheld, 


whether the piers of Weſtminſter-bri ge would be 


of ſtone or wood: Oh /. ſaid my lord, of flone, to 
be ſure —for we have tio many wooden piers (peers) al- 
read at Weſtminſter. ' | ” 

Lord Cheſterfield chanc'd one day to be at the 
d— of N—le's levee, when Garnet upon Fob, a book 
dedicated to that Nobleman, happen'd to lie in the 
window. Before his Grace made his appearance, 
his lordſhip had time enough to amuſe himſelf with 
the book; and when the duke enter'd, he found 
him reading in it. Vell, my Lord, ſaid his grace, 
what is your opinion of that beo! In any other place, 
1 ſhould not think much of it, reply'd his lordſhip ; 
but being in your grace's levee, 1 think it one of the 
beſt baoks in the world. | 

Lord Cheſterfield and another gentleman pay- 


ing a morning viſit together, juſt as the latter had 


ſtept out of the carriage, a great lamp which hung 
in the center of an iron arch before the door, fell, 
and miſſed the gentleman only by about half an 
inch. Good G—d, my lord,” ſays he, much 
ſurprized, I was near. being gore.” $$ Why, 
yes,” ſays my lord, very coolly, © but there 
would have been one comfort attending ſuch an 
accident, that you would have had extreme unction 
before you went.” 

The corporation of Bath, in honour to Mr. 
Naſh, placed a full-length ſtatue of him in the 
pump-room, between the buſts of Newton and 
| Pope; 


— — 


62 
Pope; upon which occaſion the earl of Cheſter- 


field wrote the following ſevere and witty epi- 
gram: 


Immortal Newton never ſpoke 
ER More truth than here you'll find; 
| Nor Pope himſelf e'er penn'd a joke 


Severer on mankind, 


The picture plac'd the buſts between, 
Adds to the Satire ſtrength ; 
Wiſdom and Wit are little ſeen, 
But Folly at full length. 


His Lordſhip had a moſt unconquerable paſſion 
for gaming ; yet always choſe rather to play with 
gamblers than with gentlemen, Being aſked his 
reaſon for this ſingular taſte, he replied, ++ When 
« I play with ſharpers, and am ſuccelsful, I am 
* ſure of being paid—but if I play with gentle- | 
«© men, they generally acknowledge the debt, but 

& ſeldom diſcharge it.” 

An anecdote 1s related of him, when once at 
Bath, which proves he was conſcious of his own 
weaknels in this reſpect, The famous or infamous 
Charles Jones (who was afterwards maſter of the 
ceremonies at Tunbridge, and who is ſaid to have 
borrowed ten thouſand pounds in half-crowns) 
meeting his lordſhip in the walks, addreſſed him 
in his uſual ſtile for the loan of a guinea, His 
Jordſhip had too much generoſity to refuſe any 
one he had ever ſpoke to ſuch a trifle. In a few 
minutes his lordſhip went into the billiard- room, 
and here he found Charles. Being deſirous of 
playing a game, he aſked the marker to give him 
a leſſon, when Charles modeſtly offered to amuſe | 
his patron. * You know, Charles, Fdo not like 1 
ce playing for nothing, if I play with a gentle- 1 
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& man.“ By this time ſome of the group of, ad- 


venturers had affembled, when Charles pulling out 
the guinea he had juſt borrowed, and throwing it 
into one uf the nets, ſaid, Well my lord, Il 
< play with you for a guinea,” His lordſhip did 


not chooſe to expoſe him, and anſwered the bett. 


Charles was a ſuperior pliyer, and won ſeveral 
games. The black-legs ſeeing ſo good a thing 
going on, were deſirous of tharing the ſpoils, 
and offered ſeveral betis. ſome of which his lor- 
ſhip took. Charles (who poſſeſſed a negative kind 
of gratitude, or rather being influenced by f-!f- 
intereſt, and deſirous of winning all that could be 
got) now threw down his itick, ſaying, that he 
would not let his lordſhip loſe his money in that 
manner. as he had the beit of the match. Upon 
which his lordſhip very coolly replied, © 1 eſe 
gentlemen do me the honour to «ccompany me 
wherever I go, and the leatt 1 can do is to ſupport 
my attendants.” | | 

His lordſhip had for a conſiderable time a ſtand- 
ing piquet match at the rooms with baron Nieu- 
man, who at that period dreſſed very pompoutly. ; 
when a nobleman of his lordſhip's acquaintance 
hinted, that the baron had, in many reſpects, the 
advantage. Let him have his pulls,” ſaid his 
Jordihip, “ have my pulls too: pull baker, pull 
devil; the baron's always good for fifty, he will 
at 2ny time burn for that !”? 

His lordſhip, when he heard lord G Er had 
recovered ten thouſand pounds damages, ſaid, 
Fenum habet in cornu; from which hiat we may 
{tile the cuckold's horn a Cornu-copia for the 
future. Bp 


The celebrated Miſs C 


--h, complaining 


of the ill- nature of. the Town, ſaid to lord 
C——— d, that occaſion had been taken, * a 
| ate 


ſaid. 
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late illneſs of her's, to ſpread a report that ſhe had 


been brought to bed of two children. His lord- 
ſhip adviſed her to he eaſy under ſuch circum- 
ſtances; adding, that, for his part, he had long made 
it a rule, not to believe more than half what the Town 


A little after the death of Sir William Stan- 
hope, brother to the late ᷑arl of Cheſterfield, his 


lady (whom Fame had taken ſome liberties witng 


before) married captain C———, of a marching 
regiment, who had little beſides his commiſſion 
for his ſupport. When lord Cheſterfield was firſt 
told of this circumitance, two or three of the fa- 
mily preſent. were arraigning the very great im- 
1 of the match. Not at all,” ſays his 
ordſhip; “ as for my part, I think nothing could 
be more equal; ſhe married for a «oat, and he for 
@ coat.” | | 

A nobleman meeting the late lord Cheſterheld 
at a levee one morning, was aſking him when lady 
Coventry was at court? © How could you a 
ſuch a queſtion, my lord,“ ſays Chekterfield, 
<: when no one has ſeen her face here theſe ten 
years? F 

A certain lady of quality, who is more remark- 
able for being raiſed from an obſcure rank by a 
noble marriage, than by any perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, which ſometimes produce ſuch good for- 
tune, happened to be at court when the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador made his appearance with very great 


ſplerdor. Among other things which drew the at- 


tention, the richneſs of the laces were particularly 
noticed. On the return of this new- made lady of 
quality to her lord's houſe, ſhe met with the ce- 


lebrated Lord Cheſterfield, to whom ſhe related the 
ſplendor of the foreign miniſter, and dwelt parti- 


cularly on the richneſs of the laces. Pray, m 
| lady, 


- 
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lady,” ſaid his lordſhip,” hat kind of lace was it ?*? 
©« Really, my lord, I forget the name, but I 
ſhould” know it if you mentioned it.“ © Was it 
_ — No, it was not that.” 
« Was it point de Bruſſelles?“ No, no; not 
that.” © On,” ſaid the witty Earl, „I know now 
what it was, it was point de tout.” ** You are 
very right,“ replied the lady, that was the name 
of the lace - | 

His lordſhip's ſurgeons imagining, in his 
Jaſt illnefs, that his lordſhip had a ove m his 
bladder, probed him ſeveral times without any 


effect. Ah?” ſays, my lord, Who was always 


of a contrary opinion to the Faculty, *I judged it 
would, at laſh, turn out the ph:loſopher”'s- ſtone. 


When he was given to underſtand that he would 
die by inches, he replied with a ſmile, '** If that 


is the caſe, I am happy that I am not ſo tall as Sir 
Thomas Robinſon. | 


A few days before his lordſhip*s death, as 
he was taking an airing in Hyde- park, in an old 
coach and ſix black horſes, a nobleman went 


to the ſide of his carriage, and enquired his 
health.— I am but very indifferent (cried he), and 
as I ſhalt live but a few days longer — I am now 


rehearſmg my own funeral. 


A few hours before his lordſhip died, they re- 
eated to him a quarrel which had been between 

| Miſs Pelham and Mrs. Fitzroy, in regard to the 
reputation of Mr. Frere, late maſter of the Thatch- 

ed-houfe in St. James's: ſtreet; and words ariſing 


very high, Mrs. Fitzroy En Pelham a ſlap 
-upon the cheek. * Ay,” 
not ſurprized at that; — I altuays thought Mrs. Fitæ- 
roy was a ſtriting beauty,” 


4 JOHN. 


ays his lordſhip, << I am $ 
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A lady of faſhion, very young, very giddy, and 
juſt — walking with Lord Cheſterheld, 


asked his lordſhip, if ſhe did not look very 


young ? c“ Indeed, my lady, ſays he, © you 
look as if you were juſt come from boarding» 
ſchool, and fit to return again.” 

As Lord L-— was one day lamenting to his 
lordſhip the miſconduct of his fon, the latter ad- 
viſed aplace at Court as one method which, per- 
haps, might cauſe an amendment. The father re- 
plied, he was not ſteady enough, © Yes, yes 
{faid his lordſhip)—he is ſteady enough to be 


Mafter of the Revels.” 2 


JOHNSONIANA: 


[JPON the publicatioa of lord Bolingbroke's 
Philoſophical Works by David Ma Dr. 
Johnſon was aſked his opinion of the author and 
publiſher, <** Why, Sir,” ſays Johnſon, “I look 
upon them both to be a couple of atheiſtical high- 
waymen : my lord for loading the piece up to the 


_ muzzle againſt the peace and happineſs of ſociety; 


and Mallet for drawing the trigger.” 

Some years ago the doctor being in company 
with Foote, the emigration of the Scotch to Lon- 
don became the ſubject of converſation; Foote 
inſiſted that the emigrants were as numerous in 


the former, as in the preſent reign ; the doctor 


the contrary : this diſpute continued with a friendly 
warmth for ſome time, when Johnſon called out, 
Lou are certainly wrong, Sam; but I ſee how 
you are deceived ; you cannot diſtinguiſh them 

D now 
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how. as formerly; for the fellows all come breeched 
fo the capital of late years.” WA | 


The aboye wits at another time having a con- 
verſation'about national learning, Foote obſerved, 
however deficient the Scotch were in genius and 
humour, he believed them to be one of the moſt 
learned nations in Europe, Oh! Sir,” ſays 
Johnſon, „you are very much miſtaken upon that 
point: J grant you, they have all a mouthful of 
learn ing, but not one of them a bellyful.” | 

When the doctor was firſt patronized by lord 
Cheſterfield, (which was at his lordſhip's particu- 
lar requeſt) the doctor called on him one morning; 
and being ſhewn into an anti-chamber, either from 
the miſtake of the footman, or his lordſhip's pay- 
ing a preference to other company, the doctor was 
left waiting there for two hours without his lord- 
ſhip's appearance. Johnſon growing piqued at 
this neglect, abruptly left the houſe, and from 
that hour reſolved to break off all acquaintance 
with him. Some time after this, a noble lord met 
the doctor in Dodſley's ſhop; who beginning the 
converſation, aſked him how he could deſert a man 
who had been ſo ſervicealle to him, in the public 
encouragement he gave his Dictionary, as lord 
Cheſterfieid was. Serviceable to me, my lord !” 
ſays Johnſon; “ in no reſpect whatſoever: I had 
been for years ſailing round the world of litera- 
ture—and juſt as I was getting into the chops of 
the Channel, his lordſhip ſends out two little cock- 
boats, more to partake of my triumphs, than to 
bilot me into the harbour. No, no, my lord 


Cheſterfield may be a wit among /t lords, but I fancy 


he is no more than a lord among /? tits s.“. 


„This retort his lordſhip could never forgive, and in all proba- 
bility occaſioned the caricatura he afterwards gave doctor Johnſon 
in one of his letters to his ſon, 


2 When 
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When Mr. Macpherſon's Homer came out, (A 
book univerſally decried for a bombaſtical, affected 
ſtyle) a lady remarked one evening in a large com- 
pany to doctor Johnſon, that ſhe had been endea- 
vouring to read it, but the ſtyle appeared ſo old, 
ſhe could not go through it with any ſatisfaction, 
Lou are perfectly right, madam,” ſays John» 
fon; it is as old as the building of Babel. 

When doctor Johnſon was laſt in Scotland, 
amongſt other curioſities ſhewn him, he was taken 
to a very antient and high caſtle, which was 
reckoned to command the mot extenſive view of 
any in the country. Well, Sir,” ſays his guide, 
<« what do you think of this proſpect?“ It is 


the fineſt in all Scotland,” ſays the doctor, for 


I can here ſee the road to England.” | ann 

When the doctor was in Scotland, he was waited 
upon at Edinburgh by the celebrated doctor Ro- 
bertſon, author of the Hiſtory of Scotland, Charles 


the Vth, &c. In the courle of his enquiries of 
Johnſon, what he had ſeen in the town, the doc- 
tor aſced him, whether he had been at the irt; 


and if not, that he would accompany him there 
the next day. With all my heart, doctor,“ 
ſays Johnſon, „I ſhould like to ſee, the 4274, be- 
cauſe it was once a church.” meds af #46: 
A gentleman onceaſked doctor Johnſon, * What 
was his real opinion of Macklin, for I hear,” ſays 
he, he is very clever.“ „ What, Macklia 
clever!“ ſays the doctor. No, no, Sir; the 
fellow is a conſtant renovation"of bope, with an eter- 
nal diſappointment.” PERS: 
When lord Cheſterfield's letters to his ſon firſt 
came out, a gentleman was aſking doctor Johaſon, 
whether they did not contain great knowledge of 


the world! “O, yes, * ſays Johnſon, “very 


2 much 
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much ſo; they inculcate the moral. of a t re, 
and the manners of a dancing-moſler.” 
Some time after the publication of Offian, doc- 
tor Blair, who wrote notes on that celebrated 
gui vocal! performance, after highly applauding it 
before doctor Johnſon, aſked him, whether he 
thought there was any man living could write ſuch 
another Epic poem? „O yes, Sir,” ſays John» 
ſon; many men, many women, and many children.” 

Being aſked his real opinion of the writings of 
Mr. Hoole, (author of Cyrus, Cleonice, &c.) he 
replied, «© They were ſuch as a wiſe man ſhould 
be aſhamed to remember,” | 

A well-known literary character being introduced 
to him, the doctor was ſome time after aſked by a 
mutual friend how he liked him: „] proteſt, 
Sir,” ſays Johnſon, „the man ſeems to be a 
mighty good fort of man; but as to his being a 
man of letters, I believe he has written more than 
he has read, and underſtands leſs than either.” 

A great perſonage meeting doctor Johnſon in 
the Queen's-Library, and being informed who he 
was, very condeſcendingly went up to him, and 
enquired after his health. In the courſe of ſome 
Converſation his my aſked, Why he had 
not written more? Why, Sire,” ſays — , 
« T do not know; I think I have written enough.“ 
* Why, fo ſhould I too, doctor,“ replied his 
my, if you had not written ſo well, 


By Mr. Q U I N. . 
22 dined. in the country with a certain great 
8 


d — ke, who made an apology for treating his 
ueſts only with port wine, becauſe his butler had 
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loſt the key of his claret cellar, After dinner, he | | 
took them into the garden to ſhew them an Olirich | 
and, among other ſtrange qualities which apper= _ | 
' tained to that creature, told them it could digeſt 
iron. Then, my lord, ſays Quin, I ſuppoſe it was 

be that ſwa/lowed the hey of your grace's cellar.” 

Quin having had an invitation from a certain 4 
nobleman, who was reputed to keep a very elegant f 
table, to dine with him, and having no manner | 
of averſion to a good repaſt, he accordingly waited 1 
upon his Lordſhip: but found the regale far from 1 
anſwering his expectation. Upon his taking leave, | 
the ſervants, who were very numerous, had | 
ranged themſelves in the hall : Quin, finding that 
if he gave to each of them it would amount to a 
pretty large ſum, aſked, © Which was the cook;”” 
who readily anſwered, Me, fir.” He then en- 
quired for the butler, who was as quick in replying 
as the other; when he ſaid to the firſt, Here's half 
a crown for my eating; and to the other, Heres 
five any or my wine; but, by G—d, gentlemen,  - 
never made ſo bad a dinner for the money in my liſe. 

Quin was, ſome time after, met by the ſame 
nobleman behind the ſcenes, who aſked him, 
„Why he did not come and eat ſoup with him?“ 
* By G—d, my Lord, ſaid Quin, I am aſhamed. 
to come, ſince | find your Lordthip keeps a ct 

lis lordſhip: aſked an explanation; when 

he told the nobleman, ** His was the deareſt and 
Ar worſt ordinary in London; for a man paid for his 
| dinner /iterally, and very exorbitantly, at his Lord- 
| ſhip's houſe.” Quin was told by his Lordſhip, that 

| this ſhould be rectified for the future, and that he 
ſhould lay ſevere injunctions upon his ſervants to 

take no vails. Upon this promiſe Quin was pre- 
vailed upon to return; but having failed to pay. 


for his dinner, as uſual, the next time he came he 
D 3 had: 
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had a dirty plate given him for a clean one, bread 
for beer, and frequently neither one nor t'other, 
after repeated applications. When dinner was 


finiſhed, he addreſſed himſelf to the company, in 


puſhing round a plate with half a crown upon it, 
{ think we had better pay for our dinner now, before 
we begin upon the wine; for I have a notion they 
imagine we intend to bill them to-day. _ 

Quin one day after a pretty long walk dropt 
into a chop-houſe not far from Somerſet-houſe, 
and aſking the miſtreſs what ſhe had ready, ſhe 
replied, “that there was ſome nice veal a- la-daube 
quite hot.“ „ Well then, ſaid he, let me have 
ſome .daubed veal, I think you call it.” A plate 
was accordingly brought him, which he preſently 
diſpatched, and had an ther; this was gone in a 
trice, and he had a fourth, fifth, and ſixth, which 
might perhaps altogether weigh three quarters of 
a pound. Upon inquiring what was to pay, the 
miſtreſs told him twelve ſhillings. “ By G—d, 
madam, it muſt be a miſtake ; how do you ſell 
your veal a pound?” „Sir, ſhe replied, rather 
pertly, we don't ſell it by the pound.” No, ſaid 


he, I find you don't; but, by G—d, you fell it at 


half a crown an ounce,” 
A certain vain, ſupercilious man of faſhion, who. 


went conſtantly to Bath once a year, told Quin 
one day very ſeriouſly, I do believe, ſays he, I 
am one or other the moſt facetious fellow in the 


world, for I never go into any company but J 


ſet them all a laughing. Are you ſure, ſaid 
Quin, that they don't laugh. at..you, inſtead of 
your wit?“ I don't care if they do, ſaid he; 
for I am pretty ceriain there is, no man laughs at 
me, but | laugh at him again.“ „ Then, ſaid 
Quin, you lead the merrieit life of any man in 


Europe.” 
| ; Quin, 


fleeced me inſtead of cloathing me. 


(= 
Quin, upon his firſt coming to Bath, found him- 
ſelf very extravagantly charged for eatables and 
drinkables, as well as lodging and waſhing; at the 
end of the firſt week, he took Naſh aſide, who had 
invited him down, as being the cheapeſt place in 
3 for a man of taſte and a bon vivant. The 
ma 
knew that Quin reliſhed a pun as well as himſelf, 
replied, ** "They have acted by you upon truly 
chriſtian principles,” * How ſo?” ſiys Quin. 
«© Why, reſumed Naſh, you was a franger, and they 
took you in. << Ay but, ſaid Quin, they have 
uin being at Briſtol feaſt, where the company 
was all extolling the ham, an alderman, who had 
cut pretty deep in it, was obſerving, ** that for 
his part, he ſaw no reaſon why the Briſtol hams 
ſhould not be as valuable as the Weſtphalia ; our 


hogs are every way as good, and we feed them as 
well,” ſays he. © Aye, but, Sir,” ſays Quin, 


& conſider, it would be murder to kill them.” 
uin was one morning in Hyde Park, when 
A came trotting through in a manner 
as if he had never learnt the manege. By G—d, 


ſaid Quin, his lord is quite out of his element—he 


looks as if he were rolling upon a rough ſea.— He 


might ſave a deal of money, and have much better ex- 
erciſe, by hiring a porter at half a crown a morning to 


bump his a—e. 
Quin and orator Henley had once a long differ. 


tation upon learning, poetry, and the like ; when 


the orator wound up the argument by ſaying, © 
& The muſes were a parcel of ſeientiſic brimſtones, * 


ten times worſe than Covent-garden bunters, and 
that there was nothing to be got by them but an 
intellectual gonorrhea, ten times more invetzrate 
than a corporeal one,” Tes, added Quin, there 

1 18 


er of the ceremonies, who loved his joke, and 
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is— What do you think of the Cacoethes Seribendi, 
far more incurable than the Scotch fiddle ?”— 
« - ſuch b—hes, then, ſaid the orator, by whom 
you get both a «l—þ and the iteb at once.” 

When Quin was-aſked his opinion of Triſtram 
Shandy, he anſwered, ** He thought him a very 
bawdy prieſt, who, with all his „ars, was ftill a 
very obſcure writer,” 

An actreſs belonging to Drury-lane theatre, 
fomewhat vain of her ſinging, was tuning her pipes 
in the green- room, whilſt Quin fat in a penſive 
poſture, with a chew of tebacco in his mouth. 
« Mr. Gravity, ſays the lady, don't you think I ſing 
like Signora, &c.” *©* Rot me, madam, if I was 
thinking about you,” quoth he. Why, how now, 
fauce-box ? ſays ſhe; tis not long fince I ſaw you 
act the part of Timothy Rag, in your own cloaths, 
and the whole houſe obſerv'd you was well dreſs'd 
for the part.. Madam, ſays the actor, if fitting 
apon you was not taking notice of you, I wou'd do it. 

A young fellow who fancied himſelf poſſeſſed of 
talents ſufficient to cut a figure on the ſtage in co- 
medy, offered himſelf to the maſter of Covent- 
garden theatre, who deſired him to give a ſpeci- 
men of his abilities before Mr. Quin, the celebrated 
player. After he had rehearſed a ſpeechor two, in a 
wretched manner, Quin aſked him, with a contemp- 
tuous ſneer, whether he had ever done any part 
in comedy. The young fellow anſwered, That he 
had done the part of Abel in The Alchemiſt. To 
which Quin replied, with that ſarcaſtical turn pe- 
culiar to himſelf, ** You miflate, bey, it was the part 
of Cain you acted; for I am fure you murdered Abel.” 

Another time, one of equal yanity and inability 
offered himſelf at the fame theatre, for tragedy ; 
who, according to cuſtom was to ſpeak before 
Mr. Quin. Jul as he began to rant forth a trage- 
dy ſpeech, a dog, that was running about the ſtage 
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at the ſame time, ſet up a terrible how] : upon 
which, Quin aſked whoſe dog it was; and being 
informed, he cried out, He's a dog of good judg- 
iment,-by G—d / and walked off without ſtaying 
to hear the ſpeech out. 
Some years before Quin left the ſtage, he had 


laid a wager with Giffard, that, before the ſeaſon 


was out, he would tell all the audience to kiſs his 
a—e z and that, ſo far from being offended, they 
would applaud him for it. An opportunity offered 
one night when ſome of the royal family was ex- 
peed, and when the curtain could not be drawn 
up till their arrival, Quin went upon the ſtage, 
after the repeated clamours of the galleries for the 
laſt muſic, when he told the audience they could 
not poſſibly begin yet; but that, if they pleaſed, 
he would, in the mean time, attempt to divert 
them with a Weſt-country ſtory. Hear him, 
hear him,” re-echoed from every quarter. An 
honeſt working man in Somerſetſhire took for bet- 
ter for worſe a ſtrapping wench, whoſe name was 
Jane; ſhe, in due time, proved that ſhe was 
neither barren, nor her huſband impotent. Their 
firſt iſſue was called after his father Jeremiah. A 
whimfical eſquire in the neighbourhood, who ſtood 
godfather to the ſecond, and who they therefore 
thought would make a comfortable proviſion for 
him in due time, had the liberty to name him as 
he pleaſed. He called him K:/5-my = ? When 
they grew up. Jere was intended for his father's 
proſeſſion Mi my-a—e for nothing! However, 
the ſquite dying, and no proviſion being made for 
his god-ſon, he ſoon took up his father's trade, 
which was neither more or leſs than Trencher-ma- 
ter — Fere made ſquare trenchers—Kiſs-my a —e all 
round, Their father died ſome time after; and 


having been a ſober, induſtrious man, had ſaved a 
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ſmall matter, which he fairly divided between his 
two ſons. Fluſhed with this acquiſition, they 
came up to Ledon to ſee the world, got dreſſed, 
and came to the play Jere was of a more prudent 
turn than his brother, and went into the gallery 
Kiſs my-a—e in the pit. They were ſo fond of what 
they had ſeen, that they returned the next night, 
the houſe was crammed; and XLiß-my ae in the 
boxes,” Quin had got thus far in his ſtory, with 
repeated acclamations, when the regal part of the 
audience arrived, and prevented the ſequel, 

Quin went one morning to a friend of his, who 
had built a new houſe at Bath, before it was quite 
finiſhed; when, being affected in a certain natural 

pars after having enquired: of the ſeryant if his 
maſter was at home, and being anſwered in the 
negative Well, ſaid he, however, ſhew me your 
little houſe.“ “ Yes, Sir, replied. the ſervant, 
keeping the ſtreet-door in his hand, the houſe is 


mall, but it is very compact.” “ I mean, conti- 


nued Quin, your neceſſary-houſe.“ “ Yes, Sir, 
repliedithe ſervant, I believe my maſter will find it 
very neceſſary, when he comes down, and much 
better than lodgings.” —** Your conveniency, I 
mean,” faid Quin.—“ Very convenient, I can aſſure 
you,” ſtill continued the ſervant.— Quin, no longer 
able to contain himſelf, cried. with lome emphaſis, 
«© Gd d—1 you, you raſcal, ſhew meyour ſh—t houſe, 
er, by Ga, 1 ſhall . befoul my breeches. . O Lord, 
Sir, ſaid the ſervant, that is not built yet.“ ts 

Quin complaining of his old age and infirmities 
one day in the public rooms at Bath. a pert young 
coxcomb aſked. him, What would he give to be 
as young as he was?” I do not know,” ſays 
Quin, meaſuring bim very contemptuouſly ; „ but 
I thould be almoſt content to be as fal. 
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BNS MOTS, ANECDOTES, &c. ., 
Of GARRICK, COLMAN, SWIFT, STERNE, 

NASH, SHUTER,, er 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED WITS, 


N one of the late exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
demy, there was a very fine whole-length paint- 
ing of Mr. Garrick in Richard the IIId. which 
was univerſally allowed to be the beſt likeneſs of 
that incomparable actor yet done. One morning 
as Mr. Garrick was going down ſtairs from the Ex- 
hibition-room, he was met by a. nobleman of his 
acquaintance, who aſked him, how he did? “Why, 
faith, my lord (replied Garrick), but -% this 
morning; but if your lordſhip will but walk up- 
fairs, you will ſee me as well as ever | was in my 
life.“ = | 119 ; 

It was wittily remarked/ by Mr. Colman, when 
comparing the contrary humours. of his Man 
and Wife, that they are like flint and ſteel—con- 

flantly ſtriking fire out of one another, 
Noah, the late maſter of the ceremonies, was 
one night making a collection for the Bath Hoſpi- 
tal, when a certain ducheſs entered, who is more 
remarkable for her wit than her genc roſity; and 
not being able to get by him unobſerved, gave him 
a pat with her fan, ſaying, © You muſt put down 
a trifle for me, Naſh, for I have no money in my 
pocket.“ Yes, madam, ſaid he, that I will 
with pleaſure, if your grace will tell me when to 
ſtop;“ when taking a handful of guineas out of 
his pocket, he began to tell them into his white 
hat (which he always wore), one, two, three, ſour, 
five. Hold, hold I ſays her grace, conſider what 
you are about.” „ Conſider your rank and for- 
tune, madam,” ſaid Naſh—and went on telling, 
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fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten. Here her grace 
called out again with an angry tone.— I beg, 
madam, you would compoſe yourſelf, ſaid Naſh, 
and not interrupt the work of charity—Eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, ſixteen.” — 
The ducheſs now began to rave, and laid hold of 
his arm. Indeed, madam, ſaid he, you ſha!l 
have your name written in letters of gold, ay, and 
upon the front of the building.” — Then he went 
on, “Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.“ I 
won't pay a farthing more,” ſaid the ducheſs.— 
Charity covers a multitude of fins, ſaid Naſh : 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty - 
four, twenty-five.” —** Naſh, ſaid ſhe, I proteſt 
you frighten me out of ay wits Lord, I ſhall 
faint ! I ſhall certainly die !“ Madam, you will 
never die with doing good ; and if you do, it will 
de better for you, anſwered Naſh—and was go- 
ing on; but finding her grace was really ready to 
faint, he entered into a compolition with her for 
thirty guineas. But this was very far from ſatisfy- 
ing her grace, who ſeemed quite chagrined the 
greateſt part of the evening ; and when he came to 
the quadrille-table where the was playing, ſhe bid 
him ſtand further, an ugly devil ! for ſhe hated the 
ſight of him. Soon after her grace had a run of 
good luck: which fo pleaſed her, that ſhe called to 
bim, ſaying, Come, you impudent devil, I will 
be friends with you, if you promiſe never to plague 
me again in ſuch a manner ; and now, to ſhew you 
I don't bear malice, there are ten guineas more to- 
wards the ſubſcription.” Preſently Fortune turned 
her blind ſide upon her grace, and being broke, ſhe 
was obliged to borrow twenty pieces of Naſh, when 
ſhe could not help expreſſing her anguiſh at having 

rted with her money, by ſaying, This comes «of 
charity--- but I'll flick to the old proverb fur the future, 


for ſure enough it ſbauld begin at beme. 


| 
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The late Mr. Sterne being ata coffeerhouſr, a 
wretched wit came in, and after having. railed 
againſt the clergy at an immoderate rate, turned 


to Sterne, and with an intent to affront him, aſked 
his opinion on the ſubjet: but this facetious 
clergyman, inſtead of giving a direct anſwer to the 
queſtion, only obſerved, that he had a dog—a 


very fine dog to look at, —but the worſt of him 
was, that he always ſnarled at a clergyman where- 
ever he ſaw one. How long has he had that 
trick!“ demanded the witling. Oh, Sir, an- 


ſwered Mr. Sterne, (bowing to him in particular) 
we os he was a PUPPY!” “TC 
he late lord 8 
be thought a proficient in phyſic and ſurgery, 
the ear] of Cheſterfield coming to him one morn- 
ing, at a time when he wiſhed for his vote and in- 
fluence in the houſe, where his lordſhip often for- 
got to attend, pretended to be afflicted with the 
head-ach, and requeſted to be let blood; this his no- 
ble friend complied with, and expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction in the confidence repoſed in him. The 
earl ſeizing the favourable moment, induced lord 
8— to go with him to the houſe, and to, vote 
in a manner favourable to his wiſhes and to the 
public good ; ſo that he uſed to ſay he had the boaſt 
of having literally bled for the ſervice of his country. 
Mr. Sterne often related that the cele- 
brated Dr. 8 | J-n—n once invited Mrs. 
M- caul-y to dinner,—W hen the table was covered, 
the doctor inſiſted that his ſervant ſhould fit down 
and help himſelf.— John, who was very modeſt, at 
firſt declined the offer, till his maſter being pe- 
remptory in the matter, he at laſt complied. On 
this, the lady roſe from her ſeat, telling doctor 
J—n—n ſhe did not think he had invited her with 
{ a2 deſign 
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a deſign to affront her, by claſſing her with a livery- 
ſervant. The doctor replied, that he rather meant 
it as a compliment. He then deſired John to riſe, 
and bring him a book of Mrs. M-c-ly's writing, 
that lay in the window, out of which he ordered 
him to read certain paſſages, wherein ſhe aſſerted 
the equality of mankind, As he was reading, 
the lady retired—Owr which the doctor faid very 
coolly, „Come, John, you may give over preach- 
ing ; for I ſee you have made a very moving diſcourſe 
indeed.” 

Lord-chief-juſtice Hrpk having a man once 
brought before him whoſe name was BULL, and 
whom he had a mind, after the manner of the 
times, tb brfow-beat—** So your name is Bull?“ 
faid he? Ves, my lord,” ——< Bull! Where 
are your horns?” „My lord (replied the 
_ priſoner), the horas always go with the Hype.” 

A perſon being once called to appear before Sir 
John Fielding whoſe name was Unit; after long 
mquiry for him, it was impoſſible to find him, 
« Well then, ſaid Sir John, all I can ſay is, that 
Mr. Unit mutt now ftand for a Cypher,” | 
Sir John Fielding being once in company with 
ſome geniuſes who affected to make very light of 
the fabbath, obſerved, that it was at Jeaft a very 
political inſtitution : © For, ſaid he, three-fourths 
of the people about London are ſupported—by 
breaking it. | | 
- Dean Swift once ſoliciting the living of St. An- 
drew's for Dr. Sachevere! of lord Bolingbroke, 
his lordſhip ſaid the doctor was too troubleſome and 
inſgnifheint. The dean then aſked permiſſion to 
tell a ſtory A Scotchman on board a ſhip, ſaid 
he, in an engagement, being troubled by a louſe 
biting him in the neck, ſtooped down to catch it 
at that inſtant a cannon- ball took off the head 2 
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the perſon ſtanding next him—On which the 
Scotchman, thankful for his eſcape, returned the 
louſe into his collar, bidding him live at free 
quarters. How does your lordſhip like the 
ſtory ?” «© Very well, (replied the earl) and 
the louſe ſhall have the living for his pains,” 

A certain young gentleman who had been more. 
favoured (like Mr. Kg, the comedian) by wit than 
by fortune, and who had ſometimes been warned 
by Sir John Fielding againſt his favourite vice of 
gaming, being one evening reduced to his laſt five 
guineas, ventured to ſtake this ſum, and by re- 
peated ſucceſſes at laſt won upwards of two thou- 
ſand pounds: coming home at a late hour, he ap- 
peared extremely ſerious, and called for a bible. 
— His wife, who had fat up for him, and was 
very obedient, found one, with. ſome difficulty, 
and brought it to him, not without fear and tremb- 
ling, as doubting that he might have taken ſome 
fatal reſolution. —** Have you met with any miſ- 
fortune?“ cried ſhe. — Give me the bible,” ſaid 
her huſband. - If you have loſt any ſum at play, 
it may be repaired,” ſays this good wife.“ Give 
me the bible!“ was all his anſwer. As ſoon as 
the book was delivered into his hands, he fell upon 
his knees, and took a ſolemn oath never to play at 
any game again. All this was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from his having experienced ſome conſiderable loſs; 
but his wife was agreeably ſurpriſed when he pulled 
out money and notes to the amount above-men= 
tioned, ſaying, My dear, you ſee my night's 
winnings, and I have ſolemnly ſworn never to 
touch a die or a card again, as a gameſter, as long 
as I live.” 

Mr. Sterne uſed to be much pleaſed with telling 
the following ſtory.—“ As his late majeſty was 
en his return from Hanover, his carriage hap pen- 
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ing to break between Helvoetſluys and the Brill, 
on a road where they were obliged to put up at a 
common gin-houſe, coffee was procured for the 
king, and fix bottles of gin for his attendants, 
while the carriage was getting ready. "The reckon- 
ing being called for, the landlord, who was ap- 
priſed of the quality of his royal gueſt, was ſo 
modeſt as to make a charge amounting to eighty 
pounds ſterling for this poor fare, Lord Ligonier, 
to whom the bill was brought, ſeverely repri- 
manded the fellow for his attempt to impoſe upon 
his majeſty; but the king overhearing the diſpute, 
cried, ** Come, my good lord, let us pay the 
money— The landlord would not have made ſo 
high a charge, but that the poor fellow knows. 
Kings ſeldom call here.” 8 

A French gentleman having been but a very 
little while in England, was invited to a 
friend's houſe, where a very large bowl of punch 
was made, a liquor he had never ſeen before, and 
which did not at all agree with him; but having 
forgot the name of it, aſked the perſon the next 
day, What dey call a dat liquor in England, 
which be all a contradiction; vere is de brandy 
to make it ſtrong, and de vater to make it ſmall, 
de ſugre to make it ſweet, and de lemon to make 
it four?” „Lou mean punch,” ſaid the other. 
« Ay, punch, begar, cried monſieur, it almoſt 
punched my brgins out Jaſt night.” 

The Duke of Warton one day was relating to 
Dean Swift many of his whimſical exploits and 
various frolicks; but as they conſiſted principally. 
of ingenious debaucheries, the dean at . 
ſtopped him, and ſaid, My lord duke, I adviſe 
ou the next time you have an inclination to en- 
gage in a frolick, /to try the frolick of being vir- 
| tuous; and, take my word for it, you will Aa it 


the pleaſanteſt frolick you ever played in your 
life,” 


C 


A chandler having had ſome candles ſtole, one 
bid him be of good cheer; for in a ſhort time they 
. would all came to light, ©: 5 

& Well, ſaid an old woman who was accuſed of 
a crime which ſhe denied, may the Devil take me, 
if I did it! and now I have ſworn: by my mater.” 

The following anecdote and epigram, not being 
univerſally known, will find an excule for being 
inſerted here for the humorous ſting of the latter. 
When the late earl of Halifax was chief gover- 
nor of Ireland, the Commons, out of their great 
bounty, voted him an addition of 4000/. per au- 
num to the accuſtomed appointments of his place. 
This their kind offer (with a ſelf-denying genero- 
ſity, which is not eaſily accounted for) he choſe 
to decline; but at the ſame time recommended it 
to them, that his ſucceſſor in office might, enjoy 
the benefit of their kind intentions. An the ſpeech 
which he made upon the occaſion were the follow- 
ing words: But while I conſider myſelf at 
liberty to ſacrifice my private intereſt to my pri- 
date feelings, I muſt, &c. &c. (ſee the whole 
tranſactions in the journals of that time). This 
expreſſion gave occaiion to the following lines, 


When Halifax in ſpeech ſo witty, 

So pointed, plauſible and pretty, 

Refuſed the Commons courteous offer 

To add ſome thouſands to his coffer ; 

His private feelings he conſulted,s 

From whence this generous act reſulted, 
The fame of which will crown his glory, 

Immortal in Hibernian ſtory ; _ 3 

For ſure ſuch bounty ne'er was known 
Jo eaſe our wants he bore his own. * ' 

What tho” beneath a borrow'd name, 
To Donaleſen *, enchanting dame, 

| He 


* His favourite Dame. 
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He grants a penſian at our coſt ; 

His excellenq yet may boaſt, 

That quite conſiſtent with himſelf, 
Whether he ſave or waſte our pelf, 

He's what the beſt wou'd fain arrive at 
Still rul'd by what he feels in private. 


Mr. Sterne, once in company with Mr. Garrick 
and others, happen'd to be inveighing very ſtrong 

ain{t ſome writers, whoſe works beef er wit 
indelicate alluſions; amongſt other obſervations, he 
faid, that ſuch authors, as a terror to others, ought 
to be hung up before their own houſes ; to which 
Garrick replied, 1's well for you, doctor, that you 
live in lodgings. 

The late Dr. Cheney and Dr. Tadlow were 
exceedingly corpulent ; but the laſt was by much 
the largeſt. Cheney coming into the coffee-houſe 
one morning, and obſerving Tadlow alone and 
penſive, aſked him what had occaſioned his melan- 
choly ? Cheney, ſays he, I have a very ſerious 
thought come athwait me; I am conſidering how 
the people will be able to get you and I to the 
grave when we die. by, ſays Cheney, fix or eight 

out fellows may take me there at once; but it is certain 
"that you muſt be carried at twice. | 

When the firſt Mr. Penn, the proprietor of 
Pennſylvania, and the moſtconfiderable man among 
the quakers, went to court to pay his reſpects to 
Charles the ſecond, that merry monarch, obſerving 
the quaker not to lower his beaver, took off his 
own hat, and ſtood uncover'd before' Penn ; who 
faid, Prithee, friend Charles, put on thy hat : 
No, ſays the king, friend Penn, it is uſual for only 
one man to be-cover'd here. | 

Doctor Cheney once, when Naſh was ill, drew 
up a preſcription for him, which was ſent in ac- 

| cordingly, 
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cordingly. The next day the doctor coming to 
ſee his patient, found him up and well ; upon 
which he aſk'd, if he had followed his preſcrip- 
tion? PFo!lnwed your preſeription ! cried. Naſh, No. 
gad, if 1 had, I ſhould have broke my nech; for 1 
Aung it out of the two-parr of fairs window. 

A taylor, having mended a- pair of breeches for 
one of his cuſtomers, was carrying them home, 
when he faw a funera] paſs by, attended in the 
proceſſion by an apothecary whom he knew. Sa, 
maſter, ſays he to the apothecary, I ſee you are 
carrying your work home tos as well as J. 

Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. the 
Reverend Mr. Bull (afterwards biſhop) who had 
loyally and learnedly maintained his majeſty's 
cauſe, while in exile, and had ſuffered for it, was 
preſented by the king with a grant of his former 
living, which the lord-chancelior Hyde made ſome 
difficulty to confirm, as the then incumbent had 
no complaint preferr'd againſt him, either in point 
of loyalty or religion, Mr. Byll finding his pocket 
exhauſted by this delay, but being a man of wit, 
and knowing his majeſty's humour, took occaſion 
to whiſper him one day as he was in company, 
that he had juſt had his pocket pickt of his money, and 
had not a ſhilling left. — Mell, ſaid-the king, and cart 
you tell the thief ?——IFhy, reply'd Bull, if I may 
ſpeak the truth, I have caught your majeſiy's hand in 
it; and out he pulls the grant. What! ſaid his 
majeſty, are you not yet preſented to your living? No, 
reply'd Bull, nor never ſhall either with the chancel- 
bor's conſent or mine; for neither = us wonld willingly 
diſplace your majeſiy's friend. The king then gave 
him a recommendation to the chancellor for the 
next vacancy that happen'd worth his acceptance; 
which he immediately went and deliver'd, becauſe, 


ſaid he, Delays are dangerous. The chancellor, in 
E 2 order 
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order to make a memorandum of it, aſk'd his 


name. My name is Bull, anſwer'd he. Bull! 
ſaid the chancellor, where are your horns?—-Pleaſe 
y-ur honour, reply'd Bull, the horns always go along 
with the Hyde. | 

Lord S———h, after the firſt day's review at 


Portſmouth, having aſked a clergyman, whether 


ſuch a profuſion of fire and ſmoke did not give him 
an idea of hell? the reverend eccleſiaſtick replied 
— Yes; eſpecially as I obſerved your lordſbip to be in 
the mid/t Fs ? e F 

Miſs Catley is as much celebrated for her ſtrokes 
of wit and humour, as for her amours. The fol- 
lowing'is a proof how ſhe can deſpiſe money when 
ſhe- diſlikes her man. One evening, after ſhe 
had played Ryſztta in the comic opera of Love in 
a Village, the earl of H———n ſent her a billet 
conceived in the warmeſt terms, and containing 
the largeſt promiſes, She read it, and with great 


ingifference wrote on the back of the paper, Ad- 


mit one into the boxes. 


A. CATLEY.” 


While the ſame lady was in Ireland, the influ- 
ence of her charms was ſo general, that a wit ſaid, 


«© To ſecure a majority in either houſe of parlia- 


„ ment, Miſs Catley need only inſtruct her own 
© members.” | 
At the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which Shuter firſt 
became ſo univerſally and fo deſervedly celebrated, 
for performing the character of after Stephen, in 
the revived comedy of Every Man in his Humour, he 
was engaged to perform a few nights in a principal 
city in the North of England.—lIt happened, that 
the ſtage in which he went down (and in which there 
was only an old gentleman and himſelf) was ſtopped 
on theother ſide Finchley Common, by a ſingle high- 
wayman, who having put the uſual compliments 44 
"£3 the 
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the old gentleman, and received his contribution, 
turned towards Shuter (who ſat on the other fide 
of the coach aſleep, or at leaſt pretending to be 
fo) : ſaluting him with a ſmart flap on the face, and 
Treſeritirig his piſtol,, he commanded him to deliver 

is money inliantly, or he was a dead man. 
% Money!“ returns the droll, with a ſhrug, a very 
deliberate yawn, and a countenance inexpreſſibly 
vacant, „O lud, Sir, they never truſts me with 
any; for nuncle here always pays for my turn- 
& pikes an' all, your honour.” The highwayman 
gave him a few curſes for his ſtupidity, and rode 
off, while the old gentleman grumbled; and Shuter, 
with infinite ſatisfaction and laugh, purſued the 
reſt of his journey. 

Doctor Freind, the intimate companion of the 
celebrate] Doctor Mead, happened, while in par- 
liament, to oppoſe with violence the meaſures of 
the miniſtry, In conſequence of this conduct, he 
was, in the month of March, 1722, committed to 
the Tower upon a charge of high treaſon. About 
half a year afterwards the premier, being taken 
ill, ſent for Mead, who after informing himſelf 
about the nature of his diſtemper, told him, that 
he would anſwer for his recovery, but that he 


would not write a fingle prefctiption for him 


till his friend the doctor was enlarged from the 
Tower. The miniſter, finding that his malady 
ſtill increaſed, obtained, a few days after, his ma- 
jeſty's pardon for the ſuppoſed culprit, and again 
ſent to doctor Mead. Though the pardon was 
already difpatched from the ſecretary's office, yet 
the doctor perſiſted in his reſolution, till his friend 
was actually reſtored to his family, The miniſter 
was ſoon reſtored to health; and Freind, on the 
very evening of his releaſe, received from the hands 
of the doctor the ſum of five thouſand guineas, 
which the other had received as fees for attending 
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the patients of his impriſoned companion; nor 


could Freind, with all his rhetoric, perſuade him 
to accept them as the juſt fruits of his labour. 
At the cloſe of an election at Lewes, the late 


duke of Newcaſtle was ſo delighted with the con- 


duct of a caſting voter, that he almoſt fel upon his 


neck and kiſſed him. My dear friend! I love you 
dearly. You're the greateſt man in the world. I 


long to ſerve you. What can I do for you?“ 


May it pleaſe your grace, an exciſeman of this 
town is very old: I would beg leave to ſucceed 
him as ſoon as he ſhall die.” „Aye, that you 
ſhall, with all my heart. I wiſh, for your ſake, he 
were dead and buried now. As ſoon as he is, ſet 
out to -me, my dear friend : be it night or day, 
inſiſt upon ſeeing me, ſleeping or waking : if I am 
not at Claremont, come to Lincoln's-inn- fields; 
if I am not at. Lincoln's-inn-fields, come to 
Court: if I am not at Court, never reſt till you 


find me; not the ſanum ſanctorum, or any place, 


ſhall be kept ſacred. from ſuch a dear, worthy, good 
ſoul as you are. Nay, I'll give orders for you to 


be admitted, though the king and I were talking 


ſecrets, together in the cabinet.” The voter ſwal- 
lowed every thing with extaſy; and ſcraping down 


to the very ground, retired to wait in faith for the 


death of the Exciſeman, 'The latter took his 
leave of this wicked world in the following winter. 
As ſoon as ever the duke's friend was apprized of 
it, he ſet off for London, and reached Lincoln's- 


inn-fields by about two o'clock in the morning. 


The king of Spain had, about this time, bean 
ſeized by a diſorder which ſome of the Engliſh 


had been induced to believe, from particular ex- 


preſſes, he could not poflibly ſurvive. Amongſt 


theſe, the noble duke was the moſt credulous, and 


probably the moſt anxious. On the very firſt, 


moment 


1 


1 
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moment of receiving his intelligence, he had diſ. 
patched couriers to Madrid, who were commanded 
to return with unuſual haſte, as ſoon as ever the 
death of his Catholic majeſty ſhould have been 
announced. Ignorant of the hour in which they 
might arrive, and impatient of the fate of every 
hour, the duke would not retire to his reſt till he 
had given the ſtricteſt orders to his attendants, to 
ſend any perſon to his chamber who thould deſire 
an admittance. When the voter aſked if he was 
at home, he was anſwered by the porter“ Ves; 
his grace has been in bed ſome time, but we were 
directed to awaken him as ſoon as ever you came.” 
—* Ah, God bleſs him ! I know that the duke 
always told me I ſhould be welcome by night or 
by day. Pray ſhew me up.” — The happy viſitor 
was ſcarcely conducted to the door, when he ruſhed 
into the room, and, in the tranſport of his joy, cried 
out, My lord, he is dead.“ —““ That's well, 
my dear friend | l'm glad of it, with all my ſoul, 
When did he die ?”*—The morning before laſt, 


an' pleaſe your grace.” —“ What ? fo lately 


Why, my worthy, good creature, you muſt have. 
flown. The lightning itſelf could not travel half 
ſo faſt as you; Tell me, you beſt of men, how 
mall I reward you ?”-—<* All I wiſh for in this 
world, is, that your grace would pleaſe to remem- 
ber your kind promiſe, and appoint me to ſucceed 
him.” „Tou, you blockhead | You king of: 
Spain! What family-pretenſions can you have?“ 
Let's look at you.” —By this time the aſtoniſhed 


duke threw back the curtains, and recollected the: 


face of his electioneering friend; but it was ſeen 
with rage and diſappointment, To have robbed. 
him of his reſt, might eaſily have been forgiven ;' 


but to have fed him with a groundleſs ſuppoſition 


that the king of Spain was dead, became a matter 
of 
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Sf reſentment. He was, at firft, diſmiſſed with 
all the violence of anger and refuſal. At length, 
the victim of his paſſion became an object of his 
mirth; and, when he felt the ridicule that marked 
the incident, he raiſed the candidate for monarchy 
into a poſt, which, from the colour of the preſent 
times, may ſeem at leaſt as honourable ; he made 
him an Exciſeman, 

The following is a copy of a bill which a pain- 
ter at Cirenceſter delivered for work done: 

Mr. Charles Ferebee (church- warden of Sid- 


dington) 
| To Joſeph Cook Dr. 
To mending the Commandments — c One 


Altering the Belief—and — 
Muſing a new Lord's Prayer, — 

At a maſquerade in Soho, ſeveral ladies of 2af 
virtue appeared as Diana Mr. Montague was in 
the character of a. fool. — One of the nymphs 
ſaid to him, ** So, Mr. Fool, we ſeem to be all 
in character here. No, madam, (ſaid he) for 
if we were, there would be more fool, and no 
Dianas. | 

A certain gambling peer married a lady of eaſy 
virtue, A gentleman being aſked his' opinion of 
the alliance, ſaid, —** It is no wonder brimflone 
and cards ſhould make matches.” | 
A gentleman being aſked, if he thought Moore's 
machines could go without horſes, replied-— 
<« None but t will believe it.“ 

A French gentleman, who had lodged all his 
money in the hands of Mr. F—-— ſome little time 
before he ſtopped payment, had the good fortune 
to ſave it by a droll and lucky accident. While 
he was ſtanding one day in a fruit-ſhop near the 
*Change, a gentleman entered and ordered a deſert 


of fruit of various kinds, to the amount of five or 


— 


— 


ignorant juſtice of. the peace, living in Clerkenwell, 
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ſix pounds, for his dinner. The Parifian at his depar- 
ture, enquired what great duke or lord, or ſecretary 
of ſtate that was, who had been fo profuſe i in the 


ſimple article of fruit? He was anſwered that it 


was Mr. F the banker. Oh ob you ſay 
dat? (returned the aſtoniſhed foreigner) begar den 
me go dis minute, and take all my money from him, or 
be will eat it all up.” He drew out his money 
immediately, and Mr. F—— ſtopt payment two 
days after, 

A man having loſt his wife, who was a ve 
good woman, was always crying for his loſs when 
in company; a lady adviſed him to make himſelf 
eaſy, for his wife was certainly gone to heaven, 
„That's all that grieves me (ſaid he) for 1 am 
ſure _ never. ſeeing her again.” 

When C——y, the famous ſineer, came ber 
from Ireland, a friend of her's aſk'd her, how ſlie 
liked the rich, who were famous for pleaſing the 
women ? She replied, ſhe liked them very well, 
and that all was true that had been ſaid of them. 
Then how comes it, ſaid he, that you're © not 
with child, — Zh, laid ſhe, their love is * con- 
ception. 

Mrs. Macaulay having publiſhed her Looſe 
Thoughts, Mr. Garrick was aſked if he did not 
think it a ſtrange title for a lady to chuſe: “ By 
no means, replied he; the ſooner a woman gets 
rid of | ſuch thoughts, the better.“ | 

A female writer viſiting Mrs. Macaulay, apolo- 


gized for the ill ſucceſs a comedy ſhe had produced, 
by ſaying ſhe wrote it only to diſſipate melancholy 
in ſome irk ſome hours. I preſume then, madam, - 


(faid Mrs. M.) that you write tragedy when you 
are in high ſpirits.” 
Soon after the acceſſion of George the firſt, an 


wha 
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who had always ſuppoſed that Arno Domini was 
Latin for Queen Ann, hearing his clerk read a mit- 
timus, when he came to the Anno Domini, cried out 
with ſome warmth, And pray, Sir, why not GREOR- 
G10. Domin1? Sure you forget yourſelf firangey. 

A worthy baronet ſitting in a coffee- room,; arid 
a dog being very troubleſome, he bid the waiter 
kick him out; but in the hurry of buſineſs he for- 
got it. The dog continuing to peſter him, he faid, 
if the waiter did not kick the dog ofit, he would 
kick him out. Sir,“ ſaid a ng coxcomb, 
I perceive you are not fond of dogs,” —“ No” 


faid he nor puppies neither.“ 


A quaker, driving in a ſingle- borſe chaiſe up 
a green lane that leads from Newington- green to 
Hornſey, happened to meet with a young blood, 
who was alſo in a fingle-horſe chaiſe, There was 
not room enough for them to paſs each other, 
unleſs one of them would back his carriage, which 
they both refuſed. 'H not make way for you, 
Jays the blood, dn my eyes if I will.“ 1 
think T am older than thou art, ſaid the quaker, 


and therefore I have a right to expect thee to 


make way for me.” I won't, d—n me,” reſumed 
the firſt; He then pulled out a news-paper and 
degan to read, as he fat fill in his chaiſe; the 
quaker obſerving him, pulled a pipe and ſome to- 
bacco from his pocket, and with a conveniency 
which he carried about him, ſtruck a light, illu- 


minated his pipe, and ſat and funked away very 


comfortably. —<* Friend, faid he to the young 
blood, when thou haſt read the paper through, 1 
ſhould be glad if thou wouldſt lend it me. My young 
gentleman, ſeeing the obſttnacy of the quaker was 


not to be overcome, prudently made way for him, 


but not till after he had favoured him with a few 
The 


(4) 

The following gentlemen were abſolutely free- 
Holders of Middleſex at one time. William King, 
William Prince, James Duke, Thomas Earl— 
William Church, Charles Churchman, Richard 
Cuhappell.— John Parſons, William Deacon, John 
Prieſt.—Joſeph Miller, Edward Smith, William 
Cook, William Butcher, John Glover, Peter 
Taylor, Samuel Butler, John Barber, George 
Gardener, Henry Turner, John Fuller, John 
Cooper, William Baker, Daniel Chandler, Charles 
Porter, Iſrael Skinner, John Goldſmith, Charles 
Carpenter, George Slater, John! Carter, Samuel 
Packer, John Cheeſeman, John Mercer. — Henry 
Eaſt, Edward Weſt, Thomas South, George 
North. — John Farmer, James Fiſher, Benjamin 
Thraſher. Henry Day, Joſhua Night.—Francis 
Deadman, Stephen Pitt, William Graves. 

It was obſerv'd that a certain covetous rich man 
never invited any one to dine with him, PH lay a 
wager, ſays a wag, 1 get. an invitation from him. 
Thewager being accepted, he goes, the next day, 
to this rich man's houſe, about the time that he 
was known to fit down to dinner, and tells the 
ſervant that he muſt ſpeak with his maſter imme- 
diately ; for that he can fave him 2 thouſand pound. 
Sir, lays the ſervant to his maſter, here is @ man in 
a great hurry to ſpeak with you, who ſays he can ſave you 
a thouſand pound, Out comes his maſter. What's 
.that you ſay, Sir? That you can ſave me a thouſand 

nd ?—Yes, Sir, I can. But I ſee you are at din- 
ner. Dll go and dine myſelf, and call again.——Oh, 
pray, Sir, come in and take a dinner with me—— Sir, 
I. ſhall be troubl:ſome—— Not at all. The invitation 


was accepted ; and, dinner being over, and the 

family retired, Well, Sir, fays the man of the 

houſe, naw to our buſineſs. Pray, lt me know how 

1 am to ſave this thouſand pound, —IFhy, Sir, ſaid the 
1 


other 4 ] 
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other, I hear you have a daughter to diſtoſe of in mar- 
riage. I have.—— And thut you intend to portion 
her auith ten thauſand pound? —1 do fo, -, 
then, Sir, let me have her, and I [l take her with nine 
thouſand... 1 n 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, going to paſs ſentence of 
death upon a criminal, was greatly importuned by 
him to ſave his life. Among other reaſons alledged, 
he told him he was his relation. How do you prove 
that? ſaid the Judge, —— Lord, ſaid the fellow, 
Your name is Bacon, and my name is Hag; and in all 
ages, hog and bacon havs been reckoned a-kin,—— But, 
replied the Judge, Hog is never bacon till it has been 
Well hang d. Therefore, you muſt be hang'd before you 
can be any relation e mine. | 

A fellow, who had pick'd up a few ſcraps of 
the French tongue, and was entirely ignorant of 

e Latin, accoſted a gentleman with 

. il, Monſieur ? (In French, What is it clock, 
Sir ?) to, which the gentleman anſwer'd . (in 
Latin, I don't knew). Dams it, ſa:d the fellow, I 
did not think it wis near ſe late; and ran off, as 
though he had had ſomething of conſequence to do. 
"" was pleaſantly enough ſaid of a man, who 
affected to make uſe of uncommon and hard words, 
that Je bad ſicallotbed a dictionar. 


An old lady calling one day upon a, gentleman, 


: 


much, given to women, the gentleman's daughter, 
who met her at the door, ſeem'd to heſitate: at 
admitting her. My dear, ſaid the old lady, 4on't 
Je afraid. People of ny age are of no ſex, . 
An elder!y lady having left a ſmall eſtate to a 
young: fellow for certain private ſervices, her niece 
told him with a ſneer, that he had bought that 
eſtate of her aunt's very cheap. Madam, aid he, 
| have it at the.Jame price. 
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When doctor Hill (afterwards Sir John Hill) firſt 
launched into the literary world, he amongſt other 
voluminous works in all ſciences, wrote ſeveral farces, 
which he recommended very ſtrongly to Mr. Gar- 
rick for repreſentation ; Garrick, however, not 
judging them to poſſeſs merit enough for the ſtage, _ 
politely refuſed them, which ſo irritated the doc- 
tor, that he conſtantly ſquibbed at him in the 
news- papers, ſome of which he at that time com- 
manded. Garrick bore all very patiently for ſome 
time: at laſt thinking it neceſlary to hint to the 
world the occaſion of this antipathy, he told them 
ſo in the following very ſevere epigram: 

For phyſic and farces 

His equal there ſcarce is; 1 

For his farces are phy/ic—his phyſie a farce is.“ 

During the management of Rich, a perſon who 
had formerly been an attendant on Mr. Booth, in 
the quality of a frizeur, from conſtantly rubbing 
his ſkirts to the ſcenes, took it into his head to 
commence author, and accordingly produced a 
thing, which by the recommendation of ſeveral 
perſons of faſhion he got the manager to look 
at. Rich, on peruſal, not finding it fit for the 
ſtage, told the author in general terms, “It would 
not do.” © Your objections, Sir?” fays the 
other, © tell you, Mr. — , it won't 
do.“ „But, Sir, (replied the author) I ſhould 
be glad you would be more particular, for the 
ſatisfaction of my patrons.” „ O then (ſays 
Rich) you want a reaſon for my refuſal, do you ? 
Why then, Mr. ——; tell your noble friends, 
there's too much horſ-hair in the piece.“ | 

A witty Counſellor, formerly of the Middle- 
Temple, who had been often reprimanded by a 
lady of his acquaintance for dreſſing ſo flovenly 


whenever he went into company, one day in par- 
E ticular 


þ 


1 
ticular underwent a ſevere examination of every 
part of his dreſs, before a room full of company. 
When ſhe came to his breeches, ſhe ſtopt ſhort : 
And pray,” fays ſhe,, „what do you call that?“ 


(pointing to an old pair of black velvet- breeches 
he had on.) „This, madam,” ſays the Counſel- 


Jor, who had bitherto borne. all this raillery very 
p2tiently,. “ is an ald velvet-pall J keep to cover a 
dead friend. 7 

A great perſonage riding out one morning on 
Richmond-Hill, being ſtruck with the fituation, 


[neatneſs, and elegance of the late Mr. Blanchard's ' 


houſe, aſked whoſe it was? Being told it belonged 
to a card mater, Indeed!“ ſays his m———y, 
<< all his cards then muſt have certainly turned up 
1 umps. 

Charles the IId. being at hazard one Twelfth- 


night at court with the duke of Buckingham, and 


others, a well-dreſſed ſharper, who ſtood behind 
the duke's chair, took the liberty to pick his pocket 
of a diamond fnuff-box, which was very valua- 
ble. Juſt in the inſtant of his ſtealing it, the 
king happened to fix his eyes on him ; on which 
the ſharper, with great preſence of mind, put his 
finger up to his noſe, thereby infinuating it was 
done out of fun, The king knew the world too 
well to be gulled even by ſuch an zrtifice, but 
however held his tongue, Some time after the 
duke miſſing his box, his majeſty told him the cir- 
currſtance. * Good Gd, Sire,” ſays his grace, 
« why did not your majeſty tell me of it in time?“ 


: „Oh!“ ſays the king, I could not do that, T 


was upon bmnour,” 

The late lord Holland (who was perhaps the 
fatteſt man of his height in England) and his 
brother Charles coming out of the Thatched- 
houſe one night together, a chair was called for 

Pa Fit the 


A Mr. 


6 
the former, who alteripg his mind, agre-d to go 
home in his brother's carriage, which was in wa:t- 
ing; the chairmen, however, being diſappointed, 
he gave them a ſhilling. © Long life to your 
Tordſhip,” ſays Paddy. “ ſix-pence more to your 


poor chairmen,” What, ſays he, have not 1 
G, yes, your lord- 


| Tg you your full fare?“ © 
ip; but, confader the fright,” | 

Some time after the conqueſt of Minorca by 
marſhal Richlieu, he and madame Pompadour, then 
the two greateſt favourites of the late king of 
France, were walking together in the gardens of 
Verſailles, as the kiug was at one of the windows; 
upon which his majeſty called out to one of the 
lords in waiting, “ Vie mon epbe et forreau.” 

It is uſual 2 players of very inconſiderable 
rank at both the London theatres, when they get 
down to the country in the ſummer, to exert al! 
their influence for getting into thoſe characters 
which they think their genius (however their ill- 
ſtars may have oppoſed) originally deſigned them. 

Pen, late of Covent- Garden theatre, as. 
manager of Canterbury, a few ſummers ago was 
figuring away, amongſt this number, in the cha- 
rater of Richard the IIId. when a gentleman in 
the pit aſked who he was? His name is Perry,” 
ſays the perſon he applied to. Ah!” fays the 
other, ſhaking his head, “ would it were mum! 

The firſt night that Savigny (who was a cutler 
by profeſſion) appeared at Covent-Garden theatre 
in Barbaroſſa, lady Harrington, who fat in the 
ſame box with Sir Francis D-laval, being much- 
affected, turned about to the knight, and obſerved, 
He was really very cutting.” Oh! dear ma- 
dam,” ſays Sir Francis, „I am not much ſur- 
prized at that—conhder he is a razor-grinder.” 


Upon the grandfather of the preſent earl of 
| 1 Albemarle's 
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Albemarle's getting the blue ribband, who was 
previouſly a knight of the thiſtle, he was ſpoke 
to by lord Panmure to ſollicit the late king for his 
former ribband. My lord Albemarle accordingly 
took the firſt opportunity to preſent lord P——'s 
duty at the levee, and aſk the favour. What! 
give him a ribband,” ſays his m y ; © a fellow 


that has always been voting againſt the court, 
How could you aſk it, Albemarle ?”? „Sire, I can 


tell you, he means to be more grateful for your 
majeſty's favour for the future,” ſays my lord, 
„Well, I do not care for that, he's a puppy, a 
mere puppy, and ſhall not have it,” The king 
baving ſaid this, was turning on his heel, when 
Albemarle cries out, To be ſure, Sire, there is 
no contradifting what you ſay, but then what is 


a puppy without his collar?“ 


A gentleman having ſent a porter on a meſſage, 
which he executed much to his fatisfaftion, had 
the curioſity to aſk his name; being informed it 
was Ruſſel, *©* Pray,” ſays the gentleman, is 
your coat of arms the ſame as the duke of Bed- 
ford's ?” ** As to our arms, your honour,” ſays 
the porter, „I believe they are pretty much alike; 


but there is a damned deal of difference between 
our coats. 


A gentleman who had long danced attendance 


at the late duke of Newcaſtle's le, e, being one 
morning cooling his heels in the anti- chambers, 


along with a number of other unfortunate ſolici- 


tors, one of the company was praiſing the elegant 


ſtuccoeing of the ceiling. Yes, yes,” ſays the 
gentleman, © it is really very elegant, and what 
is more, it is of a piece with the flooring.” 


« How can that be, Sir?“ ſays the other. Why 


do not you ſee, Sir, as well as J, that both the top 
aud bottem of the room is ſull of fret work 85 


The 
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The late duke of Newcaſtle, who was at times 
a great idler for a ſtateſman; being one morning at 


the levee, running up and down about the room, 


with a face of much importance and enquiry, a 


preſent, what ſhe thought his grace was looking 


for. O Lord,“ ſays the, for nothing at all, 


madam, but the two hours he has loft in the morn-- 


2, 
- 


A Jew, who was dreſſed out in a tawdry ſuit of 


| laced cloaths, giving in bail before lord Mansfield, 
ſerjeant Davy, who was Counſel for the plaintiff, 
was putting the queſtion: hard to the Iſraelite, to 


know whether he was worth ſuch a ſum of money, 


clear of all debts? The Jew ſeveral times anſwered 


in the affirmative ; but the ſerjeant ſtill perſiſtidg 


in his interrogatories, my lord turns to- the ſer- 


jeant, Poh ! poh ! brother Davy, how can you 


teaſe the gentleman ſo? Do not you ſee be would- 
- burn for much more?“ ö 


As the celebrated Ninon E'Enclos (who was as 


to court one day, her chairman happened to ſtum- 


ble, by which accident ſhe fell forward, and diſlo- 


cated her knee: a young waterman coming up juſt 
at the ſame time, being informed of the cauſe of 
the crowd, bawled out, “ Le diable ] c'gſt une toute 1 
Elle tomba a la renverſe tres toujours.” | | 


Dr. M—d coming. out of Tom's coffee-houſe, 


an impudent. broken apothecary met him at the 
door, and deſired he would lend him five guineas. . 
Sir, ſaid the doctor, I am -ſurpriſed you ſhould apply 
10 me for ſuch a favour, who don't know ! Ohb!l 
dear Sir, replied the apothecary, it is for that very 
a 1 aſk it, for thoſe wha know me wan't lend me a : 
Jarthing. 
An. honeſt French dragoon, in the ſervice of 

F 3 ; Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. having caught a fellow in bed with 
his wife, after ſome words, told him, he wou'd 
let him eſcape that time; but if ever he found him 
there again, he would throw his hat out at the 
window. Notwithſtanding this terrible threat, in 
a few days, he caught the ſpark in the ſame place, 

| and was as good as his word: ſenſible of what he 
had done, the poſted away to the place where he | 
| knew the king was to be; and throwing himſelf [ 
at his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon. The 1 
| king aſk'd what his offence was? He told him how | 
| he had been abus'd. Well, well, ſaid the king, 
ix laughing, I very readily forgive you, conſidering 
| your provocation; I think you was much in the 
right to throw his hat out of the window.” ** Yes, 
and it pleaſe you, my liege, but his head was in it, 
- ſaid the dragoon.” „Was it?“ replied the king; 

„well, my word is paſs'd.“ | 
Two fellows meeting, one aſł'd the other, why 
he look'd ſo fad ? „I have good reaſon for it, an- 
fwer'd the other; poor Jack Such-a-one, the greateſt 
crony and beſt friend I had in the world, was 
hang d but two days ago.” © What had he done?“ 
ſays the firſt. Alas! replied the other, he did 
no more than you or I ſhould have dane on the 
like occaſion; he found a bridle on the road and 
took it up.. What! ſays the other, hang a man 
for taking up a bridle ! that's hard, indeed !“ 
To tell the truth of the matter, ſays the other, there 
was a horſe tied to the other end of it. , | | 


The Rev. Mr. Whiſton, the famous aſtronomer, 
made a calculation, that the world would be at an 
end in eighteen years; and ſome time after, being 
about to diſpoſe of a little eftate, he aſk'd the 
buyer thirty years purchaſe ; upon which, in great 
ſurpriſe, the gentleman demanded, with what 
face he could af ſ much, when — 
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er mene ee more than half that 
time | 
A droll fellow who got a livelihood by fiddling 
at fairs and about the country, was one day met 
by an acquaintance that had not ſeen him a great 
while, who accoſted him thus, Ble/s me | what / 
are you alive] Why not, anſwer'd the fiddler, did you 
ſend any body to till me ? Ne, replies the other, but 
4 was told you was dead. Ay, ſo it was reported, it 
ems, ſays the fiddler, but I 4neav it was & lie as ſoon 
as I baard it. * IE? f 

A dyer in a court of Juſtice was deſired to hold 
up his band, which was all black, Take off your 
glove, — ſaid the judge to him. Put on your 
fpefiacles, my lord, anſwer'd the dyer. 

The late Freke the ſurgeon being ill of a fever, 
ſeveral of his profeſhon made intereſt with the 
governors of St. Baribolom us, to ſucceed him 
in that boſpital. Freke recovering, and meeting 
ſome time after with one of theſe ſurgeons at a 
coffee houſe, the latter began to apologize for his 
having ſolicited ; urging, that it was no more than 
what was cuſtomary, where an hoſpital phyſician 
or ſurgeon was uppoſed to be in danger. Sir, ſaid 
Frede, if you will forgive me liuing, 1 will fargiue 
you ſollciting. 

The late counſellor Bootle, who was of very low 
extraction, having made ſome advance in life, and 
intending to ſet up his chariot, conſulted the late 
Mr. Au/tis upon a coat of arms: But Anfiis told 
him he was not entitled to any, Some time aſter, 
however, Hoatle meeting him, ſays, Well, notwith- 
Aanding what you told me, I haue gat a coat of arms 

on my chariot. — Ana, pray, what are your arms? 
Three cambs. Upon my life, laid Auſtis, very proper 
arms for fuch a louſy family. | 
* Harry the IVch of France aſked a lady of his 

| court, 
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court, which was the way to her bedchamber. &, 
ſaid ſhe, the only way to my bedchamber is through the 
church. a 
When a late Prince was made ranger of a well- 
known park, Henceforward, ſaid a bold impudent 
girl, it will be rutting-time in that park all the year 
round. | | $4, 
Two little girls of the city of Norwich diſputing 
for precedency, one the daughter of a wealthy _. 
: brewer, the other the daughter of a gentleman of 
j ſmall fortune; You are to conſider, Miſs, ſaid the 
| brewer's daughter, that my papa keeps a coach. — Very 
true, Miſs, ſaid the other, and You are to conſider 
that he likew:ſe keeps a dray. | 
Philip the IId of Spain, making his entrance into 
| Saragoſſa, and being attended by the then duke of 
| Savey, complimented: this prince with the upper- 
hand. The duke's horſe proving reſtive, Your 
highneſs's bores ſaid the king, "anger to be ſomewhat 
unruly, ir, replied the duke, My horſe has ſenſe ; 
enough to knew that he is not in his proper place. 
Ia Southwark there is a ſmall madhouſe depen- 
dent on Guy's Hoſpital. In the firſt years of that 
hoſpital, a madman, having made his eſcape from 
one of the windows, crawled along over ſeveral 
houſes. But coming at length to ſome bad tiling, 
it gave way, and part of his body went through. 
Gord God! ſaid a woman that was fitting in the 
room, who's there — Hold your tongue, you bitch, 
ſaid the madman, I am only come to make you a. — 
light. | 
* Tis reported of Diogenes, that, going along the | 
ſtrect, a man, with a load upon his ſhoulders, 
Aruck him with his burthen, and then bade him 
take care. V, ſaid Diogenes, do you intend. 10 
feirike me again? 
The late George Willis, a fellow in low life, 
but 
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but a man of a conſiderable ſhare of wit, and of 
infinite comedy, coming home very drunk one af- 
ternoon, This habit of drinking, ſaid his wife, will 
certainly ſhorten your days. Then, ſaid George, 
my nights will be the longer. 5 
His late majeſty, at a review of his horſe- guards, 

aſked Monſieur de Buſſy, the French ambaſſador, 
if he thought the king of France had better troops. 
Oh, yes, Sir, replied the ambaſſador, the king e 
France has his Gens-d' armes, which are reckoned the 
 beſl troops in the world, Did your majefly never ſee 

them? The king anſwered, Ne. Upon which Ge- 
neral Campbell, Colonel of the Scotch Greys, who 
loſt his life in the battle of Fontenoy, and who 
was then within hearing, ſteps up, and ſays,.— 
Though your majeſly has not ſeen theſe troops his excellency 
ſpeaks of, I have ſeen them, and have cut my way 
through them twice; and make no doubt of doing the 
ſame again, whencver your majeſ/ly ſhall think proper 
to command me, 
It is related by ſome of Diogenes, but by 
Machiavel of Caſtruccio Caſtracani, that, being 
conducted by a flovenly fellow through the apart- 
ments of a houſe, where the floors, as well as the 
furniture, were kept ſuperſtitioully clean, and 
wanting or pretending to want to ſpit, he ſpat 
full in the face of his conductor. I aſt your par- 
don, ſaid he; but it was really the dirtieft place I could 

nd. 
4 Queen Elizabeth, being taken with the gallant 
behaviour of the duke of Villa Medina, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, inſiſted upon knowing his miſtreſs, 
The duke begg'd her to excuſe him; but, finding 
it to no purpoſe, he promiſed to ſend her his miſ- 
treſs's picture. The next day ſhe received a ſmall 
packet from him, in which the found nothing but 
a looking-glaſs, 


I ſhall 
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T fall clip your wife's wit, ſaid Dean Swiſt to 
Mr. Pilkington, in the preſence of the wife. 
That will be a hanging matter, ſaid ſhe, for tis fler- 
ling. 
When Captain Francis Drake, the firſt Engliſh- 
man who performed a voyage round the world, 
arrived at Deptford, Queen Elizabeth expreſſed a 
deſire of ſeeing the ſhip and men, She appointed 
a day, and every thing was prepared for her recep- 
tion. As the accommodation ladders, which have 
ſince been made uſe of, were not in practice then, 
the captain had manned his ſides with the officers 
and midſhipmen, all in new uniforms, to pay the 


greater honour to her majeſty. She e 
2 


came along-ſide, and was handed up; and as 


ſtood on the gunwale (or outermoſt edge of the 
ſhip's fide) looking down, ſhe perceived a very 
| handſome young fellow, at the hottom of the ſide 
next ne water, ſmiling very ſignificantly. She 


took no notice of this circuaiſtance, but going on 


the quarter deck, knighted the captain, afterwards 


Sir Fragcis Drake, and rctired into the cabin, 
When ſhe had ſatisfied herſeif from him of many 
\ Particulars about his voyage, ſhe enquired con- 
cerning thoſe gentlemen who handed her up the 


fide, and more inquiſitively demanded of Sir Fran- 


cis who that young gentleman was, on the left- 
hand fide as the came up. Sir Francis, after a 
little recollection, informed her, that he was a 
young gentleman of family—had been with him 
the whole voyage, in the ſtation of a midi{hipman, 
and was univerſally reſpected and beloved by every 
body on board. Tis well, ſaid her majeſty, but 
I have ſomething to ſay to him in private, and I 
muſt not be diſturb'd—ſend him to me, — The 
cabin was immediately clear'd, and the younger 

was found among his meſſmates below, when he 
W Order 


— 
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order arrived for his attending the queen in the 
great cabin alone, He had much rather have gone 
aloft in a ſtorm, but there was no reſiſting—long 
ſervice had taught him to obey, and away he went. 
Sir, ſaid the queen, when he enter'd, were not 

the lowermoſt of thoſe gentlemen on the left hand, 
who help'd me up the fide of this ſhip.— I was, 
madam, anſwered as fine a figure as painting could 
expreſs, with all the honeft ſimplicity of the tar. 
Very well, Sir, replied her majefty, and as I food 
on the edge of the ſhip, I looked down, and ſaw 
you ſmile. Now, Sir, on your allegiance to me, 


and as you are a gentleman, I inſiſt on your telling 


me the cauſe of your ſmiling. The midſhipman 
pauſed a very ſhort time, then recollecting him 
ſelf, and being encouraged by the queen's gracious 
behaviour, ſaid, May it pleafe' your najefy, ſince 
you have commanded me to explain myſelf, I will 
honeſtly tell you. V), meſſinates and I have often 
drank to the beſt in Chriſtendom ; but by =I 
never ſaw it till this day.— l like your ihgenuouſneſs, 
ſaid the queen, ſmiling, let me ſee you at St. 
Fames's, and diſmiſſed him. 

An Iriſhman in France drinking with ſome com- 
pany who propoſed the toaſt —— The land we live 
in. Aye, with all my ſoul, my dear, aid he, 
Here's poor old Ireland. 

In a church, not far from a famous ſea- port, 
was a parſon and clerk, who were really originals 
in their way. The parſon, who was a Welchman, 
ſpoke ſo thick, there was no underſtanding him; 
and the clerk, having broke his voice in ſinging 
pſalms, repeated the reſponſes in ſuch a querulous 
plaintive tone, that he ſeem'd to be always crying. 
A ſailor, who ſtumbled in there one Sunday even- 
ing, was very much aſtoniſhed. at their proceed- 
ings ; for though the pariſhioners might be ac- 

quainted 


1 

guainted with their dialect, Jack was not; how- 
ever, he waited with much decency and patience 
till ſervice was ended, and going out, meets a 
brother tar. I here have you been, Jack ? —At church, 
And what did you ſee there I the clerk was crying, 
replied h& becauſe be did not underſtand a word the 
tarſon ſaid to him. | | 

Soon after our fleet went to the Eaſt Indies laſt 
war, Admiral Stephens died, and a ſignal was made 
for all lieutenants to come aboard the admiral's 
ſhip, to take orders, or attend [the funeral, One 
of the Jacks, who had not ſeen a brother ſhip-mate 
a long time, met him, and aſk'd what news !—— 
News, ſaid the other, d——-1 my limbs if I know 
any news, but that the admiral is gone to hell, and has 
made a ſignal for all lieutenants. | 

A biſhop going on a viſitation met a young pa 
ſon that was extremely ignorant, but whom he 
had ordained a ſhort time before, at ſome friend's 
recommendation. The poor creature, intimidated 
by the preſence of his biſhop, and by the imperious 
manner in which he examined him, could give no 
other anſwer than that Which made the point of 


the following epigram. 


To an ignorant prieſt, quoth his prelate ſevere, 
„Away with ſuch blockheads, fool, what doſt 
thou here ? 
«© What aſs of a biſhop in orders put thee ? 
„ Your Jordſhip”—ſaid Hodge, with an humble 
COngee, 


A judge taking a diſlike to an old peaſant with 
a long beard, who appear'd in court as an evi- 
dence, told him he ſuppoſed he had a conſcience 
as large as his beard. JF you meaſure conſciences by 
beards, ſaid the old man, your lordſhip has no beard 


at all, | 
4 A nobleman 


— 
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A nobleman invited Dean Swift to dinner, and 
dffered him a bill of fare. No matter for your bill of 
fare, ſaid Swift. Give me rather a bill of your company. 
A certain lady ſtanding by a fat young-gentle- 
woman, when her ſtays were 2 on, took oc- 
caſion to joke her upon the largeneſs of her ſhape ; 
to which the girl ſaid, “ She could only wiſh it 

as ſlender as her ladyſhip's reputation.“ 48 
A taylor who was accuſtomed to ſteal ſome of 
his cuſtomers cloth, when he came to make 
himſelf a ſuit, ſtole half a yard of his own : his 
wiſe perceiving it, aſked the reaſon : Ob, ſaid he, 
tis to keeþ my hand in, left at any time I ſhould forget. 
A gentleman in company complaining that he 
was very ſubject to catch cold in his feet, another 
t overloaded with ſenſe told him, that might 
.eaſily be prevented, if he would follow his dirte- 
tions; 1 always get, ſays he, a thin piece of 
lead out of an fade cheſt, and fit to my ſhoe for 
that purpoſe, © Then, fir, ſays the former, you 
| _ like a rope-dancer's pole—you hvae ed at both 

. ends.” | 
A well experienced fellow having, as he thought, 
newly married a maid, was very impatient for the 
wedding-night to come; and when he was in bed 
with his ſimpering bride, he began to attempt the 
taking of the virgin citadel ; Cut finding much 
facility in the firſt charge, he fell into a great paſ- 
ſion with his bride, and cry'd out, You d=——"4 
"00% you are w maid, To whom x as confi- 

ently replied, A pox on you for a whore-maſter 

who made you ſo ſiaiful ? F | Os 
When Mrs, W n firſt ated Harry Wildair 
at Drury- lane playhouſe, coming off the ſtage into 
the Green- room, 1 believe, ſaid the, that one 74 of 
the houſe take me to be a man: To which ſaid Mr. 
939 1 „ 


| {9 
Quin, But the other half, I believe, Ino to the 
contrary. . tor His 5 oft Gu: 
The late prince of Wales having a mind te 
diveit himſelf. incog. went to ſee a bul]-baiting 
near Hockley-in- the-hole. Fhe bull (being true 
game) gave great ſport, and foil'd every dog that 
attack'd him. At laſt, old Towzer, whoſe own- 
er (a butcher of Clare-market) ſtood: eloſe to the 
prince, fairly pinn'd the bull; at which the butcher, 


In the joy of his heart, gave his royal highneſs a 
. ſwinging clap on the back, ſaying at the ſame | 


time, D- your blood, Mr. Prince, my dog has 
pinn'd the bull, for all jou. | 
Some gentlemen being a-drinking of ale toge- 
ther, one of them ſeeing Mr. Amner going b ; 
requeſted him to come and drink with them, As 
Londoner being there (having his horſe ty'd at the 
door) ſaid to one of his friends, Is that Mr. Am- 
ner that uſeth to utter the bulls ? I wiſh he do not 
make a bull of my horſe;” which he overhearing, 
ſiid, That a ſaucy fellow is this ! Yeu foe I no fooner 
turn my back, but he abuſes me to my face. | 
A jury having given 150c/. damages againſt Sir 
R——— H———ly, for criminal converſation 
with a gentleman's wife; as the defendant was 
going out of court, he cried, Damn theſe twelve 
lern they have confoundedly over - valued my 
Mache... 
: A ſmart fellow croſſing a late king in his hunt- 
ing, be rides after him with his ſword drawn: 
Pray, fir, ſays he, 4 not knight me before my. elder 


brather is dead, for I am but à younger brither T 


which ſet the king a laughing, and excuſed his ill 


Behaviour. 


A man complaining to his friends that his 
wife's drunkennefs and ill conduct had almoſt 
ruined him, concluded, as the yulgar uſually do, 

a A” « And 


1 


[ 

\, 
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And for goodneſs ſake, what's 10 be ſaid for it?“ 
Nothing that I know, ſays his friend, can be ſaid for 
it, but much againſt it. 1 5 

An elderly lady was telling her daughter, a gich 
of ſixteen, of the abominable lewdneſs and wick- 
edneſs of the age, and what debaucheries were 
daily practis'd by vicious men, who made uſe of 
violence as well as art to ſatisfy their brutal appe- 
tites ; and how that ſwords and piſtols had been 
put to women, | threatening them with immed ate 
death, if they refuſed their unlawful embraces ; 
and-then aſked Miſs, that if it ſhould ever happen 
to be her fate to-meet with ſuch a trial, how ſhe 
ſhould behave ? To which the girl replied, Lyfe is 


feveet,, mamma. 


One that had weak eyes being jeer'd by a man 
that had clear eyes, he told him they were not ſo dim 
but be could fee a fool. It may be jo, lays the other, 
but you muſt loo in a glaſs, then. | | 

A certain reverend drone in the country, as was 
his cuſtom, preaching moſt exceedingly, dull to a 
congregation not uſed to him, many of them flunk | 
out of the church, one after another, before the 


ſermon was near ended, Truly, ſaid a gentleman 
. preſent, this learned doctor bas made a. very moving 


diſcourſe. 


A countryman ſowing his ground, two ſmart 
fellows riding that way, one of them called to him 
with an inſolent air, Well, honeſt fellow, tis 
your buſineſs to ſow, but, we reap the fruits of 
your labour. To which the countryman replied, 
Tis very likely you may, truly; for 1 am ſowing 


. . | | 
. Sewel and two or three more. gentlemen 
walking towards Hampſtead, on a ſummer's-day, 
were met by the famous Daniel Purcell, the pun- 
Ker, who was very importunate with them to 
a G 2 | know 


1 . 
know upon what account they were going thi- 
ther. The doctor merrily anſwered him, To make 
hey. Very well, replied the other ; you'll be there 
at a very convenient ſeaſon, the country wants 
rakes. | | EY 
Swan, the famous punſter of Cambridge, being 
a nonjuror, upon which account he had loſt his 
fellowſhip, as he was going along the Strand, in 
the beginning of king William's reign, on a very 
Tainy Gay, a hackney-coachman called to him, Sir, 
won't you pleaſe to take a coach, it ra.ns hard? 
Ab, friend, ſaid he, but this is no rain [teign] for 
ne ta take coach in. : OTE) 
When Oliver firſt coin'd his money, an old 
eavalier looking upon one of the new pieces, 
read this inſcription on one fide, Gd with us 2 
On the other, The common-<wea'th of England. TI 
je, (aid he, Ged and th: common- wealth are on dif- 
ferent ſides. 1 8 
When doctor Brown, who was vice- chancellor 
of Cambridge, took leave of the univerſity, he 
did it, as ufual, in form from the roſtrum. It is 
always allowable on theſe occaſions for the fellow- 
commoners and ſtudents to ſhew their marks of 
approbation or diſapprobation. When the doctor 
accordingly mounted the roſtrum, the whole au- 
dience began to hiſs ; upon which he immediately 
Teplied,-** Laudamur ab his.” | 
The ſame gentleman being in company, when 
he was called upon for a toaſt, gave a lady he was 
very fond of. Aye, doctor,“ ſays one of the 


party, „I have known oe toaſt this lady for a 


great many years,” Very true,” ſays the doc- 
tor, „but you ſee I cannot make her Brown 


55 
St. 


The late Mr. Rich's abilities, as a Harlequin, 


are univerſally known. Coming home one night 


from 


. 


(-b5)) 

from the play-houſe, he got into a hackney-coach, 
and ordered the man to «drive him to the Sun— 
Tavern, Clare- Market: it happened, as the ccach- 
man was driving by the window, Rich perceiving 
it to be open, threw himſelf out of the coach 
into the room: the man, not taking notice of this 
circumſtance, drew up, and getting from his box 
opened the coach-door, let down the ſtep, and 
then taking off his hat, waited for ſome time ex- 
pecting his fare to alight: at laſt looking into 
the coach, and ſeeing it empty, he beſtowed a fer- 
- hearty curſes on the raſcal that bilked him, and 
remounting his box, was driving home. Rich, 
watching his opportunity, on the coachman's re- 
turn, threw himſelf in at the window again, and 
calling out as loud as he could bawl, bid him 
turn about, for he was going wrong. The fel- 
low, almoſt petrified with the circumſtance, did 
as he was ordered, and once more drew up to the 
tavern-door. When Rich got out, after feem- 
ingly reproaching the fellow for his ſtupidity, he 
offered him his fare. No, God bleſs your 
honour,” ſays the man, ** I cannot think of 
taking any money from you.” © Pſhaw, you are 
a fool,” ſays Rich; © here is eighteen-pence for 
you.“ No,“ ſays the coachman, who by this 

time had mounted his box, that will not do; 1 
know you too well, though you do wear bes: 

_ ſo, Mr, Devil, for once in your life you ate 

ung.“ "Ivor 4 

Shuter being one night very merry at the Bed- 
ford-Coffee Houſe, the converſation happened to 
turn on the abilities of Mr. Garrick, as an actor; 
when amongſt many compliments to that celebra- 
ted performer, it was obſerved as ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that though he was ſo excellent an 

actor himſelf, he was far from being lucky in his - 
G = Pupils; - 
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pupils. Why, yes,” replies Shuter ; “ though 
the lite one is a great one, he is ſomething like 
the famous running-horſe Childers—the beſt racer 
in England himſelf, but could never get a colt.“ 
The celebrated earl of Dorſet having a great 


deſite to ſpend an evening with Mr. Butler, ſpoke 
to Mr. Fleetwood Shepherd to introduce him. 


The three wits accordingly ſome time after met at 
a tavern, when upon the firſt bottle Mr. Butler 
was rather flat ; on the ſecond he broke out the 
man of wit and reading; but, on the third, re- 
lapſed into a tameneſs of converſation, very in- 


. ferior to the author of Hudibraſs. Next morning 


Mr. Shepherd aſked his lordſhip how he liked his 
friend Butler? „“I do not know any thing better 
to compare him to,“ ſays his lordſhip, “ than 
den little at both ends, but great in the mid- 
ale. 

Daniel Purcell the punſter, calling for ſome 
pipes in a tavern, complained they were too ſhort. 
The drawer ſaid they had no other, and thoſe were 
but juſt come in. Ay, ſaid Daniel, I ſee yur maſter 
bas not bought them very long. 

The ſame gentleman, as he had the character 
of a great punſter, was defired one night in com- 
pany, by a gentleman, to make a pun ext*mpore, 
pon what ſubject? ſaid Daniel. The king, an- 


ſwered the other, Ob, Sir, ſaid he, the king is no 


ſubjed. | 
Serjeant Maynard, an emin-nt Counfellor of 
the laſt century, waiting, with the body of the 


law, upon the Frince of Orange (afterwards King 


William) at bis arrival in London, the prince 
took notice of his great age, the ſerjeant being 
then near ninety. Sir, ſaid he, you have out-lived 


all the men of the law of your younger years, —1 ** 
aue 


0 
have out- lived even the latu itſelf, replied the ſerjeant, 
/ your bigbneſi bad not come aver. | 
When Swift was a young man, and by no 
means known in the literary world, he happened 
to be flanding in a careleſs manner, with his back 


to the fire, at Old „„ Dr. 


Garth juſt oppoſite to him, who was ſuperſcribing 


a letter, ſeeing a raw-boned awkward fellow rather 


engroſs the fire, calls out, Pray, young man, 
have you got any ſand about you?” No, friend,“ 
ſays Swift, “but I have got ſome gravel; and 


if you will give me your letter, I will p—ſs upon it 
- Gireflly.” 


Counſellor Clive (who very early after his 
marriage with the celebrated Mrs. Clive, the ac- 
treſs, parted from her) returning from the weſtern 
circuit ſome years ago, found that his waſherwo- 
man had pawned ſome of his linen in his abſence; 
upon which he diſpatched his footman to engage 
another in that capacity whoſe honeſty might-be 
more depended on: a laundreſs was ſoon. found; 
and while the ſervant was counting out the dirty 
cloaths, ſhe was employed in- giviag aa account 
of the many reſpectable families ſhe waſhed for. 
& I alſo waſh for a name-ſake of your honour's, 
too,” © A name-ſake of mine!“ fays the coun» 
ſellor. “ Yes, and pleaſe you, ſays ſhe, and a 


mighty good ſort of woman, *thof ſhe be one of 


the player folis.” Oh! what, you waſh for Mrs, 
Clive, the actreſs, do you?“ © Yes, indeed, 
Sir, and ſhe is one of my beſt cuſtomers, too.“ 
« Is the ſo?” replied the counſellor. ** Stop, 
John. ! toſs the cloaths into the cloſet again. Here, 
good woman, here is half-a-crown for you: I am 


ſorry you have had this trouble; you can never 
waſh for me, for I will be d—n'd if ever I ſuffer 


my 
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my ſhirt to be rubbed againſt her ſhift again as long 
as I live.” <A. 
The late king being fond of old Whiſton, 
celebrated for his various ſtrictures on religion) 
happened to be walking with him one day in 
Hampton-Court-Gardens, during the heat of his 
perſecution; as they were talking upon this ſub- 
ject, his majeſty obſerved, ** That however right 
he may be in his opinions, it would be better if 
he kept them to himſelf.” © Is your majeſty really 
ſerious in your advice?” anſwered the old man. 
© J really am, replied the king. Why, then,” 
ſays Whiſton, „had Martin Luther bcen of your 
way of thinking, where would your majeſty hive 
ee nat this time?“ 

When Wilkinſon, the celebrated comedian, 
firſt appeared on the ſtage, he applied himſelf prin- 
eipally to mimickry, which he ſucceeded fo well 
in as to meet with almoſt univerſal applauſe. 
Amongſt the various characters he took off, Was 
the late Luke Sparks, who felt it ſo powerfully, 
that he made a formal complaint to Mr. Garrick. - 
Garrick, who himſelf ſmurted under the laſh of 
the mimic, laughed it off, and ſaid, „Come, 
come, Luke, you had better take no notice of it; 
conſider, if you are mimicked, it is in good com- 
pany. Very true, Sir,” ſays the other, gravely: 
& but I have known many a man ruined by keep- - 
ing god company.” DR 

Docter Hough, ſome time ſince biſhop of Wor- 
deſter, who was as remarkable for the evenneſs of 
his temper, as'for many other good qualities, 
having a good deal of company at his houſe, a 
gentleman preſent deſired his lordſhip to ſhew him 
a curious weather-glaſs which the biſhop had lately 
purchaſed, and which coſt him above thirty gut- 


neas: the ſervant was accordingly deſired to bring 
* It, . 
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it, who in delivering it to the gentleman aceiden- 
tally let it fall, and broke it all to pieces. The 


company were all a little deranged from this ac- 


cident, but particularly the gentleman that aſked 
to ſee it, and who was making many apologies for 
the accident. Be under no concern, my dear 
Sir,“ ſays the biſhop, ſmiling; „I think it rs 
rather a lucky omen ; we have hitherto had a dry 
ſeaſon, and now, I hope, we ſhall have ſome rain 
for I proteſt I do not remember ever to have ſeen 
the gloſs ſo Lwin my life.“ 

Ihe late counſellor Crowle, being obliged to 
aſk pardon of the Houſe of Commons on his 
knees, when he got up, brut d them, and ob- 
ſerved to a friend who was near him, he was 
never in ſo dirty a houſe in his life. Oh!“ fays 
the other, „that is always the caſe in houſes 
where there is ſo much lumber. - 

As lady B— L-, now lady T „was pre- 
ſiding one evening at the tea- table, one of her 
ruffles caught the flame of the tea- lamp, and burned 
before it could be extinguiſhed. Lord M , 
who was of the party, and thought to be witty on 


*q - 


tne accident, remarked, He did not think her 


ladyſhip ſo apt te take fire—" Nor am 1, 
lord,“ ſays ſhe with great readineſs, from ſuch 
ſparks as you.” —— | | 
A gentleman having a remarkable bad breath, 
was met by a celebrated Iriſh wit at Lucas's cof- 
fee-houſe, who aſked him where he had been ? 
I have been taking the air this morning,” ſays 
he, which was rather diſagreeable too, as I had 
a damned North wind full in my face all the time.“ 
Come, come,” ſays the wit, “don't 54 com- 


plain; by Gd, the North wind bad the worſt of 


3 l 
Mr. Moore, the author of many ingenious 
7 Pleces, 
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piecee, being a long time under an expenſive pro- 
ſecution in Doctor's- Commons for marrying two 
ſiſters, was called upon one morning by his proc- 

tor, as he was writing his tragedy of The Game- 

ſters: the proctor having a leiſure hour, Mr. 

Moore read him four acts of his piece, which were 

all at that time finiſned, which the former found 

himſelf. ſo affected by, that he exclaimed, Good 
God! how can you poſſibly add to this couple's 

diſtreſs. in the other act?” „Oh! very eaſily,” 
ſays. Moore; © there I intend to put them both in- 
the ſpiritual court.” 

The dowager lady T—— ſome time ſince hear- 
ing the ducheſs of Bf was going to be mar- 
ried to lord C—m—y, was aſked by a lady preſent. 
what ſhe thought of it?” „Oh! dear madam, 
very well,” ſays the other; I think it will be 

2 equal match, as there is a great thing on both 
Laes. 
The famous earl of Rocheſter profane ly jeſting 5 
one day before King Charles II, the king catled | 
out to him, Well, Rocheſter, I believe you are 
one of the wickedeſt men in all England.” „I 
believe Jam, pleaſe your majeity,” ſays the other, 
fa, N 
_ The celebrated antiquarian Wood being in 
company with doctor South, the celebrated preacher 
and punſter, was complaining to him of his not 
being able to make water, and aſked him what ſign 
it was? ** Why,” ſays the doctor, <* thall I ſpeak — 
e to you ? It is a ſign you will ſoon make 
kart. . f 


A certain ſmatterer in letters, being one day at the 
Bedford coffee-houſe, took it into his head to abuſe 
with great freedom all the modern literati, obſerving 
that there was very little wit, humour, or learning 
in the preſent age. Some time after D. my — 
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Known by the name of Count Hayes, came intd 
the room, when a gentleman was telling him how 
his friend had been abuſing the modern. I have 
not the leaſt doubt of his ill- nature, ſays Hayes; 
« ſo he would the antlents too, by G4, if be knew 
their names.” | ; | ce 

A certain judge being ſome time fince on the 
home circuit, a man was brought before him charg- 


ed with ſtealing a filver ladle, In the courſe of 


the evidence, the Counſel for the Crown dwelt ra- 
ther ſarcaſtically upon the priſoner's being an 
attorney, “O, Sir,” ſays my lord to the Counſel, 
in a whiſper, ** do not make the cafe worſe than 
it is; if the fellow had been an attorney, you may 
depend upon it he would have ſtolen the Ba 
_—_— . ab 
A lady of wit and gallantry being accompanied 


in her viſit to the two univerſities by a flupid 


young nobleman, it was obſerved by one who 
new the parties, how ill her choice was in reſpect 
to a conductor. Not at all,” ſays a gentleman 
preſent, **I think it highly in character; Minerva, 
you know, was always accompanied by an col.“ 
A well beneficed old parſon being in a large 
company at a public dinner, he entertained, them 
with nothing elſe but the fituation and profits of 
his parochial livings, which laſt he ſaid he kept 
entirely to himſelf, The company in general 
deſpiſed him too much to make any remarks on his 
egotifms ; but Quin being of the party, and ob- 
ſerving the parſon, as he ftretched acroſs the table 
to ſhew a pair of very dirty, yellow hands, he 
immediately called out “ So fo, Doctor, I think 
you do keep your glebe in your own hands,” 
Some time before the late marquiſs of Granby's 
death, he happened to be at a coffee-houſe in 


Scarborough, when he was much ſolicited by a 
= pedlar 
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pedlar to buy ſome tooth picks. Well,” ſays 
the marquiſs, what is the price of your tooth» 
picks ?” A guinea a piece, Sir,” ſays the ped- 
lar. ** A guinea a-piece !” echoed the marquis. 
„Why, friend, tooth- picks muſt be very ſcarce in 
Scarborough.” No, my lord,” ſays the fellow, 
(letting him fee he knew his rank) „ but mar- 


70605 are.” | 8 
- Upon the death of the late general Armiger, 
(who unfortunately. died the firſt night of his 
marriage, in the ſame /ituation as the celebrated 
lord Lincoln) a great perſonage, who was ignorant 
of this circumſtance, was aſking. ſeveral at the 
Tevee next day, what could be his diſorder, it was 
ſo ſudden ? Many made their congees, and ſaid, 
& They had not heard; till coming up to lady 
B—— 1 ——, (ſince lady B T———) 
„Why, Sire,” ſays ſhe, it is rather an unphyſi- 
cal caſe; but poor general Armiger died in a 
parentheſis.” | | 4 
The ſame lady being lately aſked by a nobleman 
at court, Whether there had been any accounts 
from lord Holderneſſe, who had been cut a little 
before that for a fiſtula, at Geneva? „O, yes, 
my lord,” ſays ſhe; * have the pleaſure to tell 
your lordſhip he is fundamentally cured.” 
. . Counſellor C— being choſen a friendly 
arbitrator between two near relations, one of 
whom had a very deſervedly bad character, it 
happened in the warmth of ſtating their griey- = 
ances, the one gave the other the lie. Lie, Sir,” | 
ſays the man with the bad character, „know 
that is amongſt the actions of my life I dare not 
do.” „ My dear friend,” ſays the counſellor, 
„ do not be in a paſſion: upon my ſoul, 
you have. too mean an opinion of your own cou 


rage. 
When 
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Philip the Second walking one day alone in the 
Cloiſters of the convent of the Eſcurial, an honeſt 
tradeſman, ſeeing the door open, went in. Tranſ- 
ported with admiration at the fine paintings with 
which that houſe is adorned, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the king, whom he took for one of the ſervants 
of the convent, and defired him to ſhew him the 
paintings, and explain the ſubjects of them. 
| ilip, with all the humility. and condeſcenſion 

of a lay-brother, conducted him through the apart- 
ments, and gave him all the ſatisfaction he could 
deſire. At parting, the ſtranger took him by the 
hand, and ſqueezing it affectionately, ſaid, I 
am much obliged to you, friend: I live at St. 
Martin's, and my name is Michael Bombis : if 
you ſhould chance to come my way, and call upon 
me, you will find a glaſs of good wine at your 
ſervice.” And my name, ſaid the pretende1 
| ſeryant, is Philip the Second; and if you will call 
upon me at Madrid, I will give you a glaſs of as 

60d,” | 3. 
* While Caſimir II. king of Poland, was prince of 
Sandomir, he won at play all the money of one of 
his nobility, who, incenſed at his ill fortune, ſtruck 
the prince « blow on the ear, in the heat of paſſion. 
He fled immediately from juſtice; but being purſued 
and overtaken, he was condemned to loſe his head ; 
but the generous Caſimir determined otherwiſe, 
& I am not ſurprized, ſaid he, at the gentleman's 
conduct; for not having it in his power to revenge 
himſelf an Fortune, no wonder he ſhould attack. 
her favourite,” After which he revoked the ſen- 
tence, returned the nobleman his money, and de- 
clared that he alone was faulty, as he encouraged * 
by his example à pernicious practice, that might 
terminate in the ruin of hundreds of the people. 
| | H The 
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The biſhops Hoadley and Sherlock were both 
of Catherine-bal}, Cambridge, and, as I believe, 
both of the fame year, and pupils of Mr, Bower, 
a learned Scotchman. When they were freſhmen, 
they were called to lectures in Tully's Offices, 
One day Hoadley performed fo well, as to receive 
a compliment from his tutor. As they were coming 
away from the tutor's chamber, Sherlock, who 
was probably à little nettled, called out, Ben, 
you have made good uſe of L'Eftrange's tranſſa- 
tions to-day.” * No, Tom, replied Hoadley, 
I have it not; and I forgot to ſend the bed-maker 
to borrow your's, which I am told is the only one 
in college.” | | 
In a viſit queen Elizabeth made to the famous 
Jord chanciflor Bacon, at a ſmall country ſeat, - 
which he had built for himſelf before His prefer- 
ment; ſhe aſk'd him, How it came that he made 
himſelf ſo ſmall a honſe ? It 7s not I, madam, an- 
ſwered he, who have made my houſe tov ſmall for myſelf, 
but your majeſly, who have made me too big for my houſe, 
Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver Cromwell's 
dcmeſtic Chaplains, a ſprightly man, and one of 
the chief wits of the court, was ſo ambitious. 
as to make his addreſſes to Oliver's youngeſt 
daughter, the lady Frances. The young lady did 
not difcourage him; but in ſo religious a court 
this gallantry could not be carried on without be- 
ing taken notice of. The Protector was told of 
it, and was much concerned thereat: he ordered 
the perſon who told him to keep a ſtrict Jook- out, 
promifing, if he could give bim any ſubſtantial 
proofs, he ſhould be well rewarded, and White 
leverely puniſhed. The ſpy followed his buſineſs 
ſo cloſe, that in a little time he dogged Jerry 
White, as he was generally called, to the lady's 


chamber, and ran immediately to the Protector to 
acquaint 


( ] 
- acquaint him that they were together, Oliver, in 
a rage, haſtened to the chamber ; and, going in 
hattily, found Jerry on his knees, either k:thng 
the lady's hand, or having juſt kiſſed it. Crom- 
well in a fury aſked what was the meaning of that 
poſture before his daughter Frank? White, with 
a great deal of preſence of mind, ſaid, May it 
pleaſe your highneſs! I have a long time courted: 
that young gentlewoman there, my lady's. woman, 
and cannot prevail: I was-therefore humbly pray- 
ing her ladyſhip to intercede for me, The Pro- 
tector, turning to the young woman, cried, 
What's the meaning of this, huſſy ? why do you 
reſuſe the honour Mr. White would do you? He is 
my friend, and I expect you ſhould treat him as 
ſuch. My lady's woman, who deſired nothing 
more, with a very low curtſey, replied, If Mr. 
White intends me that honour, I ſhall not be 
- againſt him. Say'ſt thou ſo, my laſs ? cried Crom- 
well. Call Godwyn; this buſineſs ſhall be done 
preſently, before I go out of the room. Mr, White 
was gone too far to go back; his brother-parſon 
came; Jerry and my lady's woman were married 
in the preſence of the Protector, who gave her five 
hundred pounds for her portion, which, with the 
money ſhe had ſaved before, made Mr. White 
eaſy in his circumſtances, except that he ncver 
loved his wife, nor the him, though they lived to- 
gether near fifty years afterwards, 

Soon after the battle of Oudenarde, the du- 
cheſs of Marlborough made a tour to Flanders, 
under pretence of complimenting the duke on that 
victory, but in fact to inform him of the cabals 
of his enemies, which it was not ſafe to en- 
truſt on paper. Her grace landed at Dunkirk, 
where ſhe lay all night; and in the morning, her 
thoughts being intent, -perhaps, upon more im- 

H 2 portant 
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N 
portant concerns, though ſhe had given a great 
deal of trouble in the inn, yet ſhe went away and 
forgot the uſual preſent to the chamber-maid. The 
girl, who interpreted this neglect to her grace's 
want of generolity, thought of an expedient to 
make herſelf amends; and with this view ſhe pur- 
chaſed a number of phials, and then filling them, 
carefully corked them up, and ſealed them ; this 
done, ſhe cauſed it to be rumoured abroad, that 
the had a quantity of the ducheſs of Marlborough's 
Eye-water, which her grace, at her departure, 
had put into her hands to ſelk It was, in reality, 
the ducheſs of Marlborough's water that filled the 
bottles, and the humour ſucceeded to the girl's 
with ; the eye-water was bought for the novelty 
by rich and poor, and the cures it performed were 
ſo wonderful, that the fame of its virtues reached 
the ducheſs at the Engliſh camp. Her grace re- 


collected her omiſſion, and was not a little nettled 


at the wench's ſtratagem, but could not then help 
it. In her return home, however, ſhe lay again 
at the ſame inn; and as the wench was putting 
her to bed at night, Child, ſaid ſne, I hear you 
have a famous eye-water to fel]; I have a mind to be 
a purchaſer. The girl, quite confounded, and 


ready to fink, faintly ſaid, it was all diſpoſed of. 


What quantity might you have of it, ſaid the 
ducheſs? Only a. few dozens, replied the girl. 
Well, ſaid the ducheſs, prepare your bottles, and 
you may now have a larger quantity of the ge- 
nuine ſort, The girl was miſerably perplexed, 
and could not tel] what to ſay ; but fell into tears, 
and dropping upon her knees, confeſſed her indiſ- 
cretion, and humbly implored her grace's forgive- 
neſs, promiſing never to offend again in the like 
manner. Nay, but indeed, child, ſaid her grace, 
you muſt make up fome for me, for I haye heard 
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an excellent character of its ſovereign virtues. 


Being aſſured her grace was in earneſt, the girl re- 
plied, ſhe ſhould be obeyed. Her grace's intention 
was, to prevent her eye-water being any more 
hawked about in Dunkirk ; and therefore, in the 
morning, ſhe ordered her young doctreſs, in her 
own preſence, to bottle every drop of it, to cork it 
up ſafely, and ſeal it, as ſhe had done the former; 


by which ſhe diſcovered that the girl had actually . 


procured her grace's arms to her new noſtrum, a 
circumſtance ſhe had not before dreamt of. Well, 
my dear, ſaid the ducheſs, I find you are miſtreſs 
of your trade; you make no ſcruple to counterfeit 
a ſeal. Madam, ſaid the girl, you dropt the ſeal 
in the room, and that put me in the head of it. 
And what might you gain, ſaid. her grace, by youc 
laſt ſupply ? Fifty livres, replied, the girl. Very 
well, ſaid the ducheſs, . pleaſe to reſtore the ſeal, 
and there. is double that ſum for you; putting 
five louis d'ors in her hand; adding with a ftern 
look, and a ſevere tone of voice, Beware of couu- 
terfei;s, huſſey. | IG 

When Dr. Swift was dean of St. Patrick's, he 
was informed by one of the chapter, that the bea- 


dle of the cathedral was a poet. The doctor ſent. 


for him, and aſked him ſome queſtions relating to 
his poctical talents, which he modeſtly diſclalmed, 
aſſerting that he wrote only for his bell. It being 
winter, the doctor inſiſted he ſhouid compoſe ſome 
verſes on the fifth of November, and repeat then: 
under his window; which . accordingly he did; 
and the dean was ſo pleaſed, that he rewarded the. 
ccmpoler with: a. guinea, declaring, at the fame 
time, he was a better.po2t than Ambroſe Philips. 
The following were the lines repeated under th: 
dean's window: 
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„ 
To- nigbt's the day, I ſpeak it with great ſorrow; 
That we were all t have been blown up tomorrow; 
Therefore take care of fires and candle- light, 
*Tis a cold froſty morning, and ſo good · night. 


In the year 1712, Matthew Prior, who was 
then fellow of St. ſohn's, and who not long before 


had been employed by the queen as her plenipo- 


tentiary at the court of France, came to Cam- 
bridge, and next morning paid a viſit to the maſter 
of his own college. The maſter (whether Dr. 
Gower, or Dr. Jenkins, is uncertain) loved Mr, 
Prior's principles, had a great opinion of his abi- 
lities, and a reſpect for his character in the world; 


but then he had a much greater reſpeR for himſelf. 


He knew his own dignity too well to ſuffer a fel- 
Jow of his college to fit down in his preſence, He 
kept his ſeat himſelf, and let the queen's ambaſſa- 
dor ſtand. Piqued a little at that, Mat. compoſed 
an extempore epigram on the reception he had met 
with. It was not reckoned in thoſe days, that 
he had a very happy turn for an epigram. But 
the occaſion was teinpting ; and he ftruck it off, 
as he was walking from St. John's college to the 
Roſe to dinner. It was addrefſed to the maſter, 
and was as follows: | 1 


Jod, fir, patient at your feet, 
Before your elbow- chair; 

But make a biſhop's throne your ſeat, 
I' 4neel before you there. 105 
One only thing can keep yau down, 
For your great foul too mean; | 

You'dinot, to mount a biſhop's throne, 

Pay hemaze to the queen. . 


Charles V. in his intervals of relaxation, uſed 


to retire to Bruſſels. He was a prince curious to 
know 


L 
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know the ſentiments of his meaneſt ſubjects con- 
cerning himſelf, and his adminiſtration ; therefore 
often went out incog. and mixed himſelf in ſuch 
companies and converſation as he thought proper. 
One night his boot requiring immediate mending, 
he was directed to a cobler : unluckily it happened 
to be St. Criſpin's holiday ; and, inſtead of find- 
ing the cobler inclined for work, he was in the 
height of his jollity among his acquaintance. The 
emperor acquainted him what he wanted, and of- 
fered him a handſome gratuity, ** What! friend, 
ſays the fellow, do you know no better than to aſk 
any of our craft to work on St. Criſpin ? Was it 
Charles the Vth himſelf, I'd not do a flitch for 
him now—but if you'll come in, and drink St. 
Criſpin, do, and welcome, we are as merry as 
the emperor can be.” The ſovereign accepted his 
offer: but while he was contemplating on their 
rude pleaſure, inſtead of joining in it, the jovial 
hoſt thus accoſts him: What, I ſuppoſe you 
are ſome courtier politician or other, by that con- 
templative phiz; nay, by your long noſe you may 
be a baſtard of the emperor's ; but be who or what 
ou will, you're heartily welcome—drink about—. 
py Charles the fifth's health.” Then you love 
Charles the fifth, replied the emperor. © Love 
him! (ſays the ſon of Criſpin) ay, ay, I love his 
long noſeſhip well enough; but I ſhould love him 
much more, would he but tax us a little leſs but 
what the devil have we to do with politicks ?— 
Round with the glaſſes, and merry be our hearts.” 
After a ſhort ſtay, the emperor took his leave, and 
thanked the cobler for his hoſpitable reception. 
„ That (cried he) you are welcome to—but J 
would not to-day have diſhonoured St. Criſpin ta 
have worked for the emperor.” Charles, pleaſed 
with the honeſt good-nature and humour of _ fel» 
ow, 
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low, ſent for him next morning to court. Vou 
muſt imagine his ſurpriſe to ſee and hear his late 
veſt was his ſovereign—he feared his joke on his 
— noſe muſt be puniſhed with death. The em- 
peror thanked him for his hoſpitality, and, as a re- 
ward for it, bid him aſk for what he moſt deſired, 
and take the whole night to ſ:ttle his ſurpriſe and 
his ambition, Next day he appeared, and re- 
queſted, that for the future the coblers of Flanders 
might bear for their arms a boot, with the empe- 
ror's crown upon it. That requeſt was granted, 
and as his ambition was fo moderate, the emperor 
bid him make another. If (ſays he) I am to 
have my utmoſt wiſhes, command, that for the 
future the company of coblers ſhall take place of 
the company of ſhoe- makers.“ It was accordingly 
ſo ordained, and to this day there is to be ſeen a 
chape in Flanders, adorsed round with a boot and 
imperial crown on it, and in 211 proceſſions the 
company of coblers take place of the company of 

ſhoe- makers. | 
A miniſter being deprived for non-conformity, 
ſaid, it fhoult coft an hu+drid men their lives; ſome 
underſtood this, as to his being a fellow that 
would move ſedition, and complained of him; who, 
upon being examined, faid, his meaning was, 

hat he would practice phyſic. Ne 2 Gb 
Mr. H—rr—n, one of the commiſſioners of the 
revenue in Ireland, being one night in the pit, at 
the play-houſe in Dublin, Monacca Eaul, the 
orange-girl, famous for her wit and #«flurance, 
ſtriding over his back, he popp'd his hands under 
her petticoats. Nay, Mr. Commiſſimer, ſaid the; 
you'll find ne goods there but what have been fairly 

enter'd. | 

Two very honeſt gentlemen, who dealt in 
brooms, mecting one day in the ſtreet, one aſk'd 
| the 
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the other, How the devil he could afford to under- 
ſell him every where as he did, when he ftole the 
ſtuff, and made the brooms himſelf ? My, you 
ſilly dig, anfwered the other, I fleal them ready 
made, 

A lady ſceing the ſheriff of a county, who was 
a very handſome young gentleman, attending the 
judge, who was an old man; a gentleman ſtand- 
ing by, aſk'd her which ſhe lik'd beſt, the Judge 
or the "ſheriff? The lady told him, the ſheriff. 
Why ſo? ſaid the gentleman. Becauſe, anſwer'd 
the, % I we judgment well, I love execution better. 

An extravagant young fellow, who- was v 
forward to ſpend his money, tho' he could but ill 
afford it, being one evening in company in a 
public houſe, where it was propoſed to ſpend ſix- 
pence a- piece; the young ſpendthrift, not con- 
tented with this reaſonable expence, inſiſted that 
it ſhould be a ſhilling; ſaying, he knew no dif- 
ference between a ſhilling and fix-pence, To 
which a fly old ¶conomiſt replied, But you wil, 
young gentleman, when you come to be worth eighteen= 

ence. ae STOP 
; A gentleman told Betty Careleſs, upon ſhew- 
ing her legs, that they were very handſome, and 
ſo much. alike, that they muſt needs be fiat. 
Indeed, ſaid ſhe, you are miſtaken, for I have had 
more than one or two between them. = 
A Welchman bragging of his family, ſaid, his 
father's effigy was ſet up in Weltminſter-abbey, 
Being aſked where-about, he ſaid, ' /n the ſame 
monument ' with * Squire Thynne's ; for be was his 
coachman. 5 

An Iriſh lawyer of the Temple, having oceaſion 
to go to dinner, left this direction in the key hole: 

Gone to the Elephant and Calle, where- you ſhall find 
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me; and if you can't read this, carry it to the flatian- 
er s, and he. ſhall read it fon you. 

When Sir Richard Steele was fitting up his 
great room in York-buildings, which he intended 
jor publick orations, he happened at one time to be 

pretty much behin i-hand with his workmen ; and 
Coming one day among them, to ſee how they went 
forward, he ordered one of them to get into the 

roſtrum, and make a ſpeech, that he might ob- 

ſerve how it could be heard. The fellow mount- 
ing, and ſcratching his pate, told him, he knew 

not what to ſay, for in truth be was no orator. 
Oh! ſaid the knight, no matter for that, ſpeak 
any thing that comes uppermoſt. My here, Sir 
Kichard, ſays the fellow, we have been working for 
_ au theſe ſix weeks, and caunet get one penny of monty 
Pray, fir, when ds you intend-to-pay us? Very well, 
very well, ſaid Sir Richard, pray come down, I 
have heard enough; I cannot but own you ſpeak 

2 diſtinctly, though I don't admire your ſub- 


Two Itiſhmen having travell'd on foot from St. 
Albans to Barnet, were confoundedly tir'd and 
fatigued with their journey; and the more ſo, 
when they were told they had ſtill about ten miles 
to London. By my ſboul and St. Patrick, cries one 
of them, it is but five miles a- piece, let's ien wwalk 


. - | 
Some ſoldiers, quartered in a country-town, 
meeting a farmer- on the road, a little way out of 
town, in a dark night, robbed. him of his great 
coat and money. The farmer went immediately 
to one of the captains of the regiment to make 
complaint. Hongil friend, ſays the captain, when 
tbe ſaldiers robbed yau, had you that coat on which you 
baue now ? — s, ſir, anſwered the poor man. Hy 
then, replied the captain, you may depend on it _ 
they 


(- 33 ) 
they do not beling* to my company, or they would not 
have left you that, nor even your ſhirt. | TP 

The famous Tom Thynne, who was very re- 
markable for his good houſe- keeping and hoſpi- 
tality, ſtanding one day at his gate in the country, 
a beggar coming up to him, cry'd, he begged his 
worthip would give him a mug of. his ſmall beer. 
Thy, how neto, ſaid he, what times are theſe, when 
beggars muſt be chooſers ! I ſay, bring this fellow 4 
anug of ſtrong beer. | 

A certain reverend drone in the country was 
complaining to another, that it was a great fa- 
tigue to preach twice a day. O5 ſaid the other, 
I preach twite every Sunday, and make nothing M it. 

A gentleman whoſe wife was much addicted to 
make a ſhip, was aſked by a lady of a pretty gay turn, 
whence the word cuclold was derived: Why, 
ſaid he, Madam, it comes from bare, which in 
Celtic ſignifies a women of faſhion.” I did not think. 
there had been ſo much corruption in whore, ſaid ſhe ; 
as to cnchold,” I think it is a mighty pretty word, and 
withal ſo faſhionable— A t you of that opinion, Sir? 

Killigrew was a man of very great humour, and 
frequently diverted king Charles the ſecond by 
his lively ſpirit of mirth and drollery. He was fre- 
quently, and had often acceſs to king Charles, when 
it was denied the firſt peers of the realm. Among 
many other merry ſtories, the following is related 
of | Killigrew : Charles the ſecond, Who hated 
buſineſs as much as he loved pleaſure, would often 
diſappoint the council, by withdrawing his royal 
preſence when they were met, by which their 
buſineſs was conſequently delayed, and —— of 
the council were much offended by the diſreſpect 
ſhewn them. It happened one day, while the 
council were met, and had ſat ſome time in expec- 


tation of his majeſty, that the duke of ö 
who 
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Who was a furious ungovernable man, quitted the 
room in a paſſion, and accidentally met with Kil- 
ligrew, to whom he expreſſed himſelf irreverently 
of the king. Killigrew. bid his Grace be calm, 
for he would liy a wager of an hundred pounds, that 
he would mate his majgſiy come to council in leſs than 
half an hour, Lauderdale, being a little heated, 
took him at his word. Killigrew went to the 
king, and without ceremony told him what had 
happened; adding, I #now your majeſty bates L—d— 
ale, tho*' the neceſſity of your affairs obliges you to 
. behave civilly to him; new, if you wou'd get rid of a 
man you hate, come to the council; for L—d—ale is 
7 very ambitious, that rather than pay the hundred 
pounds Ii in this wager, be will hang himſelf, and 
never plague you mere, The king was pleaſed with 

the archnels of this obſervation, and anſwered, 
Then, Killigrew, III poſitively go; and accordingly 
he went. | 
A gentleman having a little hs and having 

ſome company in his chamber, which deſired to / 
ſee it; he told them, In faith, gentlemen, zf you 
all go in, it will not hold you. | 1 

A reverend; gentleman received an invitation to 
dinner wrote on the ten of hearts, by a young 
lady of great beauty, merit, and fortune, This 

the gentleman thought a good opportunity to give 

the lady a diſtant hint of his hopes ; he theretore 
wrote the following lines on the ſame card, and 


returned it by her own ſervant : 


. Your compliments, lady, I pray »:w forbear, 

For old Engliſh ſervice is much more ſmcere : 

- You've ſent me ten hearts, but the tythe's only mine, 
Se give me ane heart, and take back tother nine. 


A chand- 
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Miſs C being told by Col. G, of the 
Guards, how extremely well ſhe looked, replied, 
& Oh, Sir, I have been quite another thing ſince I 
went through your regiment.” 

A gentleman at Mrs. Cornelys',. one evening, 
ſeeing ſome wax fall from a chandelier on that 
part of a lady's dreſs who ſat next him, not a 
great way from her boſom, immediately took out 
his watch, and clapped one of the ſeals upon it : 
% Bleſs me, Sir, what are you doing ?”—Qnly. 
trying to make an impreſſion on you, Madam. 

As a quaker's boy was lighting his maſter home 
from a neighbour's with a lanthorn, a fellow 
ſnatched it out of his hand, and ran off. The boy 
being too nimble for him, overtook him, and made 
a ſhift to hold him till his maſter came ap.— 
„ Why didſt thou take away the young man's 
lanthorn, friend ?” ſaid Aminadab.— hy, verily, 
replied the fellow, mimicking him, I did take, it 
away becauſe I thought thou hadi light enough within ta 
keep thee from flumbling. However, here is thy lan- 
horn again. | 

Mr. Colman one day equally ſenſibly and wittily 
remarked, <* that the ſcandal and ill report of ſome 
perſons was like fuller's earth; it daubs your coat, 
indeed, for a time—but it ſoon grows dry; and 
when it rubs off, your coat is ſo much the cleaner.“ 

A paſſionate young Baronet, at the Cocoa-tree, 
having railed for a conſiderable time againſt the 
Adminiſtration, and thrown out ſome very ſevere 
expreſſions, even againſt the R. F. concluded witty 
ſaying, that there was no liberty in the land, and 
that we ſhould ſoon be a nation of ſlaves, ©* Pray, 
Sir Charles, replied an old gentleman, wha fat 
ſeemingly intent upon the paper before him 
when you ſay there is no liberty in the land, de 


you mean liberty of ſpeechs 
mean Fry of feb?" Fes 


. 
A phyſician who lived in London viſited a lady 


who lived: at Chelſea : after continuing his viſits 


for ſome time, the lady expreſſed an apprehenſion, 
that it might be inconvenient to him to come ſo far 
on her account. Oh, madam, replied the doc- 
tor, 1 have another patient in this neighbourhood 


and by that means, you know, I Kill two birds 


with one flone.” 
A gentleman who was not remarkable for being 


over-fond of his wife, hearing her cough a good 
deal one day, ſaid to a friend who let drop ſome pi- 
tying expreffiors, *© Prithee, Tom, never mind 
her: let her be d—-d with her cough; I hope it 
will carry her to hell in a fortnight.” The lady, 
who was in an adjoining room, overhearing this 
affettionate ſpeech, immediately ruſhed into the par- 
lour where it was delivered, and advancing to her 
huſband, told him briſkly, „that ſhe had too much 
of his company in this world to wiſh to have it in 
the next. 

When Queen Elizabeth, in her progreſs thro? 
the kingdom, called zt Coventry, the Mayor, at- 
tended by the Aldermen, addreſſed her Majefly in 


| rhyme, in the following words: 


We men of Coventry 
Are very glad to ſee 
Your Royal Majeſty ; 
Good Lord, how fair you be! | 

To which her Majeſty returned the following 
gracious anſwer : 

My Royal Majeſty 

Is very glad to fee 

Ye men of Coventry: 
Good Lord, what fools = be! 

In a ſecond tour through England, ſoon after 
the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, the Queen paid 
the aforeſaid city another viſit: Mr, Mayor, = 

er 
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her Majeſty's departure, among other particular 
ſaid, When the King of Spain attacked your 
Majeſty, egad, he took the wrong ſow by the ear.” 
The Queen could not help ſmiling at the man's 
ſimplicity; which was further heightened, when 


he begzed to have the honour to attend the Queen 
>od about a mile 


as far as the gallows, which te 
out of the town. 
A lady of faſhion ſitting per with Sir 


Charles D —, and perceiving \bim totally ab- 
ſorbed in a reverie, took up a glaſs, and turning 
to a gentleman who ſat next her, drank to all 46 
ſent friends, and particularly to Sir Charles 


Three young Cantabs went. one evening to a 
coffee-houſe near St. James's, being recommend- 
ed to it for the goodneſs of the wine, particularly 
. Old Hack; one of them, who took upon himſelf 

to be the wit of the company, ordered the waiter 
to bring a bottle of Hic, Hæc, Hoc : however, the 
waiter paid no attention to his command; and, 
upon being called again, was damned for a ſtupid 
raſcal, and aſked the reaſon why he did: not wing 
the Hc4.—<< Really, gentlemen, ſaid he, 
thought you had declined it.” 

A certain philoſophical humouriſt being aſked 
his opinion of the diſcuſſion of abſtruſe metaphyſi- 
cal ſubje&s by the younger ſtudents of the univerſi- 
ties, and particularly of the doctrines of Liberty and 
Neceſſity, on which ſo much is to be ſaid on both 
ſides, replied, that he thought them, of all others, 
the moſt proper of all to be admitted among the 
certamina ingenii; for Liberty, ſaid he, is the nurſe 
Fall great wits, aud Neceſſity the mother of invention. 

A young lady of faſhion being aſked by a digai- 
fied clergyman, on her return from a viſit ſhe had ' 


paid to an old maiden aunt, what ſort of a place 
| I 2 her 
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her aunt's reſidence was; faid, that it was lile 
heaven, where they are neither married, nor given in 
marriage. | 

A gentleman being addreſſed by a barker to an 
auctioneer, © Pray, Sir, walk in; why don't you 
walk in, Sir? What are you afraid f? —** Of 
being bit,“ replied he. 

Tom Clark of St. John's deſired a Fellow of the 
ſame College to lend him Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory 
of the Reformation ; the other told him, he could 
not poſlibly ſpare it out of his chambers, but if he 
pleaſed, he might come there and read in it all day 
long. Some time after, the ſame gentleman ſends 
to Tom, to borrow his bellows; Tom ſent him 
word, he could net poſſibly ſpare them out of his cham- 
ber, but he might come there and blow all day long, 
if he would. 
A lady's age happening to be queſtioned, ſhes 
affirmed it was but forty, and called a gentleman 
who was in company to deliver his opinion, 
„ Couſin, ſaid ſhe, do you believe I am right, 
when I ſay I am but forty?” Pm ſure, Madam, 
ſeid he, I ought not to diſpute it; for I have con/lant!y 
Heard you ſay fo for above theſe ten years. 
A perſon aſked an Iriſhman, why he wore his 
ſtockings the wrong ſide outwards ? who anſwer- 
ed, Becauſe there is an hole on the other fade. 

The late Beau Naſh often played tricks with 
others, and upon certain occaſions receiyed very 
"ſevere retaliations. Being at York races, and 
having loft all his money, ſome of his companions 
'agreed to equip him with fifty guineas, upon this 
_ proviſo, that he would ſtand at the great door 
of the Minſter in a blanket, as the people were 
coming out of church. To this propoſal he rea- 
dily agreed ; but the Dean coming by, unfortu- 

nately knew him. What, (ſays the Doctor) 


r, 
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Mr. Naſh in maſuerade? — Cu, a Yorkſtire 
' penance, Mr: Dean, for keeping bad company—"" 
(quoth Naſh) pointing to his companions, 

A young lady who was juſt come out of the 
country, and affected to dreſs in a very plain man- 
ner, was fitting on a bench at Bath, as Naſh ani 
ſome of his companions were paſſing by; upon 
which, turning to one of them, he ſaid, There's a 
ſmart country girl, I will have ſome diſcourſe with 
her. Then going up to the lady, „80, child, 
ſays he, you are juſt come to Bath, | ſee?” „Ves, 
Sir, anſwered the lady.” „ And you have been 
a good girl in the country, and learned to read 
your book, I hope,” “es, Sir.” Pray, now, 
ſays he, Jet me examine you : I know you have 
read your Bible, and the hiſtory of Tobit and his 
dog; now can you tell me what was the dog's 
name?“ «© Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe ; his name was 
Naſh—and an impudent dog he was.” 

A facetious Canon of Windſor, taking his even- 
ing-walk as uſual into the town, met one of the 
Vicars at the Caſtle-gate, returning home ſome- 
what elevated with generous Port. “ So, ſays the 
Canon, from whence come you?“ © don't 
know, Mr. Canon, replies the Vicar; I have 
been ſpinning out this aſternoon with a ſew friends.” 
Fun and now, ſays the Canon, you are reeling it 

ame. 

Mr. Thomas Fuller, a man admired for his wit, 
but whoſe great fault was, that he would rather 
loſe his friend than his jeſt, having made ſome 
verſes upon a ſcolding wife, Dr. Couſins, his pa- 
tron and benefactor, hearing them repeated, de- 
fired Mr. Fuller to oblige him with a copy of them; 
to whom he very imprudently, tho? witt ly rep ed, 
Tis needlejs to give you a copy, daftor, for you have 
the original, be” FAS 
13 1— 


L—y Cr being an evidence in a court of juſ- 
tice, and very ſeverely eroſs- examined by the 
counſel for the oppoſite party, was for a ſhort time 
at a ſtand to reply to a very uncommon queſtion; 
but recovering herſelf, ſhe ſet the court in a titter, 
by ſaying, J/hat has been my ruin, Sir, has been 
your mating ] mean impudence, Sir. 

A poor but worthy clergyman, who poſſeſſed 
only a ſmall lectureſhip, from the income of which 
he had a /arge family to maintain, had been under 
the neceſſity, through ſome expenſive family ſick- 
neſſes, &c. of contracting debts with ſeveral in the 
pariſh, and, being unable to anſwer their demands, 
abſconded for ſome time for fear of being troubled ; 
and in ſhort, was ſo aſhamed of facing his credi- 
tors, that he even prevailed with a friend to offi- 
ciate for him on Sundays. However, conſidering 
this method of life could not laſt long, he took 
courage, and reſol ved to preach the following Sun- 


day before his pariſhioners 35 when he took his text 


from the New Teſtament in theſe words, Have pa- 


tence, and I will pay you all, He divided his diſ- 
courſe into two general heads, firſt, Have patience 


ſecondly, and I will pay you all, He then expa- 
tiated very largely and elegantly on that moſt chrif- 
tian virtue, patience ; after which, And now, ſays 
he, having done with my firſt head, viz. Have pa- 
tience, I come to my ſecond and laſt general head, 
which is, And I will pay you all ;—but that 1 muſt 
defer to another opportunity. This concluſion ſo 
pleaſed his creditors, that they gave him his own 
time to pay his debts, aſſuring him, that they would 
never trouble him. 65 

An arch boy, belonging to one of the ſhips of 
war at Portſmouth, had purchaſed of his play- 


fellows a magpye, which he carried to his father's 


houſe, and was at the door feeding it, when a 
gen- 
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entleman in. the neighbourhood, who had an 
impediment in his ſpeech, coming up, T—T—T— 
Tom, ſays the gentleman, can your mag t—t— talk 
yet? Ay, Sir, ſays the boy, better than you, or Pd 
wring his head off. | | 

Two parſons meeting one day near the Chapter: 
coffee-houſe in Pater- noſter- row, and the way be- 
ing very narrow, the moſt 1 of the two, 
who was loth to dirty his ſhoes, ſaid to the other, 
who was neareſt the houſes, Sir, I never give 
the way to a coxcomb.” —* Sir, replied the other, 
moving to the outſide of the poſts, I always de. 

A Frenchman, who ſpoke very broken Engliſh, 
having ſome words with his wife, endeavoured to 
call her bitch, but could not recollect the name, 
At laſt he thought he had done it, by ſaying, Be- 
gar, mine dear, but you be one vile dog's wife. Aye, 
that's true enough, anſwered the woman, the more ts 
my misfortune. 

A gentleman went one wet cold night into an 
inn, in Oxford; as firing is very dear there, a 
great many people were in the kitchen, and the 

re ſo ſurrounded he could not get to warm him. 
Upon ſeeing this, he called for the oſtler, and bid 
him fetch half a peck of oyſters, and carry to his 
horſe. Oyfters for your horſe! ſays the fellow, 
grinning: Nhat, fhells and all ! Aye, aye, replied the 

entleman, carry them to him unopen'd. The fellow 
fetched the oyſters immediately, brought them to 
the gentleman in the kitchen, and aſk'd whether 
they were really to be carried to his horſe : For, 
ſays he, I never ſaw a' horſe eat oyſters in my life, 
No matter for that, reply'd the gentleman, carry 
them to him. Away he went with the oyſters to 
the horſe, attended by all the people in the kit- 
chen. In the mean time the gentleman got a rare 


warm place in the chimney-corner, which was 
3 what 
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ing the Union Act, in the H—e of C 
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u hat he wanted. He had not been there long ere 


the oſtler, attended by the perſons who had left 
the kitchen, came to acquaint him with a piece of 
intelligence he knew before. My, Sir, ſays he, J 


have put the oyſters int the manger, and the devil of 


one of them will your horſe touch. Like enough, re- 
ply'd the gentleman ; why, then, as he is not in the 


humour to eat them now, do you bring the oyſters io me, 
and give my horſe half a peck of corn inflead of them. 


It is related of Mr. Addiſon, who had ſome im- 
pediment in his ſpeech, that at the time of debit- 
s, he 
roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf to the Speaker ſaid, 


„Mr. Speaker, I conceive“ Here he 4 
be 


no farther ; then riſing again, he ſaid, 


Speaker, I conceive”—Still unable to proceed, he 


ſat down again; a third time he aroſe, and was 


ſtill unable to ſay any more than “ Mr. Speaker, 


I conceive” — when a certain young member, who 
was poſſeſſed of more effrontery and volubility than 
Mr. Secretary, aroſe, and ſaid, „Mr. Speaker, I 
am very ſorry to find that the honourable gentle- 
man over the way has conce:ved three times, and 
brought forth nothing.” 
. Three young ſparks going into a tavern, ſaw an 
elderly gentleman ſitting by himſelf, One of them 
went up to him, and ſaid, Father Abraham, I am 
lad to ſee you. The ſecond entered the room, and 
ſaid, Father Jſaac, I hope you are well. The third 
followed them, and ſaid, Father Jacob, ſhall we 
drink a glaſs with eu? The old gentleman looked 
at them a ſhort time with an air of contempt, and 
then reply'd, I am neither Abraham, Jjaac, nor Fa- 
cob; but Saul, the ſon of” Cis, who was ſent to ſeek his 


father's afſes—and having found them, left them. — 


So went out of the room, and ſhut them in it. 
When the Duke's army marched towards Edin- 
7 burgh 
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burgh in 1745, ſome of the troops being quar- 
tered at an inn in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 
the hoſt expreſſed a great veneration for the mili- 
tary ; ſaying, he thought them the only bulwarks 
of the nation ; and he particularly expreſſed his re- 
gard to one Corporal, to whom he gave an invita- 
tion to his houſe, and begged, upon his return, 
he would come and fix his Jaurels for a week at his 
| houſe; ſaying, amongſt other civil things, that 
the ſoldiers were the pillars of the ſtate. Some 
time after, the Corporal having a little ſpare time 
upon his hands, and being in that part of the 
country, he paid a viſit to his former hoſt—when 
he met with a very cold reception. The Corporal, 
who was not a little nettled at his landlord's be- 
haviour, reminded him, that he thould not have 
troubled him upon this occaſion, had he not been 
ſo urgently preſſed the laſt time he was that way, 
and had not his hoſt been fo particularly civil to 
the military, as to ſay, he looked upon them as the 
pillars of the nation. That is very true, replied the 
hoſt— but then I meant the caterpillars of the nation. 

A man paying a viſit to ſome friends in the 
north of Ireland, they made him very welcome, 
but cauſed him to drink fo exceeding hard, that 
he wiſhed himſelf at home again —ſfaying, he was 
ſure, that if he lived there long, he ſhould ſoon die. 

Some ladies and gentlemen playing at What is 
my thought lite? a lady thought, and aſked the que - 
ſtion: when a gentleman told ber, her thought 
was like a ſhrimp. * Pray, Sir, ſaid ſhe, why is 
Lord = like a fbrimp? He immediately an- 


ſwered, Becauſe, madam, his head and tail are good 
for nothing. 

A philoſopher and a wit were crofling from 
Harwich to Holland, when a high ſwell riſing, 
the philoſopher ſeemed under great * 
e 
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leſt he ſhould go to the bottom. —//hy, obſerved 
the wit, that will ſuit your genius to a tittle; as for 
my part, you know 1 am only for ſtim ning the ſur- 
face of things, 

A Munſter man being on board a man of war, 
was deſired by his meſs mate to go down to the 
ſteward's room for a can of ſmall beer. Teague 
perceiving that preparations were then making for 
failing immediately, refuſed to go, ſaying, Arrab, 
by wy fhoul, and fo while I am after going into the 
cellar to fetch drink for you, the ſhip - will be after 
ſui ing, and leave me behind. 

A certain political writer, on the Tory ſide of 
the queſtion, in a former reign, being bribed over 
to the court intereſt by a penſion; one of the party 
he had deſerted, taxed him with the meanneſs of 
being a turncoat, and aſked his reaſon for quitting 
the party for a bribe? To which the author an- 
ſwered, That he had ſeven very ſub/lantial reaſons for 
it, Viz. a wife and ſir children, 

A gentleman pafling over a cauſeway in the 
country, which parted two waters, and was not 
. Failed on either fide to ſecure paſſengers from fall- 
ing, in caſe of their feet ſlipping, ſays to a coun- 
tryman whom he overtook, Adethinks this narrow 
eaujeway muſt be very dangerous, honeft friend : Pray, 
are not people loft here ſometimes? Loſt! anſwered 
the fellow, I never knew any body left here in my 
lie : there have, indeed, been ſeveral drowned, but 
thy are always found again, 

A lady told a ſimple gentleman, that his wit 
was pretty. Ly ſo? ſays he. Becauſe, ſays ſhe, 
you have fo little and all that's little is pretty. 

A certain clergyman in the weit of England 
being at the point of death, a neighbouring bro- 
ther, who had ſome intereſt with his patron, ap- 


plied to him for the next preſentation : upon which 
| the 
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the former, who ſoon after recovered, upbraided 
him with the breach of friendſhip, and ſaid, he 
wanted his death. Ne, no, doctor, ſays the 
other, you quite miſtake—t' was your living 1 
wanted,” T1234 

A moving ſermon being preached in a country 
church, all fell 2-weeping but one man, who be- 
ing aſk'd, why he did not weep along with the 
ret? Oh ! ſaid he, I belong to another pariſh. 

A Fellow of a certain College ſeeing Tom 
Brown in a tatter'd garb, ſaid : “ Tom, your 
gown's grown too ſort for you.” „ Ah! replied 
Tom, that's true; but it will be long enough be- 
fore | ſhall get another.” This repartee ſodiverted 
the Fellow, that he continued laughing till he met 
with a brother of the ſame College, who aſked him 
what he laughed at ? «+ Why, ſays he, at an excel- 
lent joke: I juſt now told Tom Brown his gown 
was grown too ſhort for him; and he ſaid, it 
would be a long time'before-he. ſhould have ano- 
ther,” „Well, and pray where is the joke in 
that?” „I don't know, replied he, but I am ſure 
it was a good joke when J heard it.” | 

A Lady ordered a ſun-dial to be made, and the 
maker brought it home with this motto: 
«© Time rapid flies, embrace it, man; 
« Alas! thy life is but a ſpan. | 
The lady immediately ordered it to be altered thus: 
& To us on earth few years belong 
6 This life is but nine inches long.” 

Harry H—w—rd, who was a comical ſpark, 
when an apprentice, being for ſome miſdemeanour 
carried before Juſtice L—-d, who was very crook- 
ed; the magiſtrate aſking him, when his maſter 
had finiſhed his complaint, whether he had any 
thing to ſay in his own vindication? Yes, replie, 

be 
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the youngſter, I could offer @ great deal; but it will 
fienify nothing, for T ſee you are all of one ſide. 
he King of France taking Killegrew, the fa- 
mous jeſter, into a gallery full of pictures, among 
the reſt, ſhew*d him the picture of Chriſt upon the 
croſs, and aſked him if he knew who that was? 
But Killegrew made himſelf very ignorant, and 
anſwer'd, No. Why, ſaid the King, JI tell you, 
| if you don't know ; this is the picture of our Saviour 
upon the croſs, and that on the right ſide is the Pope's, 
and that on the left is my own. Whereupon Kille- 
grew replied, [humbly thank your Majeſty for the in- 
| formation you have given ine; for thaugb I have often 
| heard that our Saviour was crucified between two 
thieves, yet 1 never knew who they were before. | 

When the Larl of Stair was Ambaſſador in 
Holland, he was invited to an entertainment b 
the Abbe de Ville, the French Reſident, along wich 
| the Auſtrian Ambaſſador. The Abbe propoſed a 

| health to the ri/ing ſun, his maſter ; alluding to a 
| motto of Lewis XIV. which was pledged by the 
/ ö whole company. The Auſtrian next, in compli- 
[ ment to his miſtreſs, the Empreſs Queen, toaſted 
| the moon and fixed lars; which was greatly ap- 
1 plauded, It then came to the Earl's turn; and his 
[ Lordſhip, with great preſence of mind, drank his 
3 maſter, by the name of Fo/hua the ſon of Nun, who 
made the fun and moon to ſtand jill. 

A punſter going along Holborn when a great 
mob of ſpeCtators was gathered to fee a malefactor 
paſs to his execution at Tyburn, aſked a genteel 
perſon, who was ſtanding in the croud, what was 
tae name of the fellow going to be hanged ? He 
anſwered, one Vowel. 4h! ſaid the queriſt, Do. 
| you know which of them it is, Sir; for there are ſeve- 
| ral of that name? No, returned the other, I do nat. 
[ Mill, ſaid the wag, this, however, is certain, and 1 
| am very glad of it that it is neither U nor J. 
| mg 
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Two men going from Shipton to Burford, and 
ſeeing a miller riding ſoftly before them on his 
ſacks, were reſolved to abuſe him; ſo they went 
one on each fide, ſaying, ** Come, tell us, miller, 
art thou more knave or fool!“ „ Truly, faid he, 
I don't know which I am moſt; but I believe I 
am between both. 

A Braggadocio, in company with Mr, Charles 
B—, bragged that he had demoliſhed five hun- 
dred men with his own hand, Sir, ſays Charles, 
I have killed in my time, let me ſce five at Madrid 
ten at Lisbon; twenty at Paris; thirty at Vienna; 
and double the number at the Hague. But at length, 
coming over from Calais io Dover, I had ſcarce diſ- 
embarked, before a deſperate ſon of a butch of an Iriſb- 
man -hilled me. Killed you ! ſays the officer: damn 
you, what do you mean by that? Sir, replies Charles, 
I did not diſpute your veracity, and why ſhould you 
queſtion mine; | 

A gentleman, remarkably fond. of intelligence, 
meeting a courtier, aſked what news? h, Sir, 
replied he, there are for'y th:uſand men riſen to day. 
To what end, ſaid the firſt, and what do they in- 
tend? Mig, to go to bed at night, anſwered he, 

A poor man who had a termagant wife, after a 
Jong diſpute, in which ſhe was reſolved to have 
the laſt word, told her, if ſhe ſpoke one crooked 
word more, he'd beat her breins out: My, then, 
Rams-harns, you rogue, ſaid ſhe, if I die for it. 

A certain fop was boaſting in company, that 
he had every /znſe in perfection; No, by G—4, 
ſaid one wh » ſtood by, there is one you are entirely 
without — and that is cammon ſinje. 

It 'being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that a 
man's name was really Inch, who pretended it 
was Linch—[ ſee, ſaid the judge, the old proverb is 
verified in this man, who being allowed an Inch, has 


tal: an IL. 
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It was ſaid of one who remember'd every thing 


that he lent, but nothing that he borrowed, that 
He had- loft half bis memory. LE 


A juſtice of peace ſeeing a parſon 'on a very 
ſtately horſe, riding between London.and Hamp- 
ſtead, ſaid to ſome gentlemen who were with him, 
Do you ſee what a beautiful horſe that proud 
parſon has got? I'll banter him a little.” Doctor, 
ſaid he, e don't follow the example of your great 
_ Maſter, who was humbly content to ride upon an afs,— 
N ty, really, Sir, replied the parſon, the King has 


made ſo many aſſes juſtices, that an honeſt clergyman 


can hardly. find one to ride, if he had a mind to it. 

A gentleman talking of his travels, a lady in 
company ſaid, She had been a great deal farther, 
-and ſeen more countries than he. -Nay, then, ma- 

dam, replied the gentleman, as travellers, we may 
lye together by authority. | | 
One asked his friend, Why he, being ſo proper 
a man himſelf, had married ſo ſmall a wife? Mey, 
friend, ſaid he, I thought you bad known, that of two 
. evils ave ſhould chuſe the leaſt. 
A parſon, in the country, taking his text in St. 
Matthew, chap. iii." ver. 14. And Peter's wife's 


mother lay ſict of a fever, preached for three Sun- 


days together on the ſame ſubject : ſoon after two 


country fellows going acroſs the-church-yard, and 


hearing the bell toll, one asked the other, who it 
as for? Nay, I can't tell; perhaps, replied he, it ts 
for Peter's wife's mother, for fhe has been ſick of a 


Fever theſe thr ee weeks. | 
When the earl of Wharton, who made ſo emi- 


nent a figure in the reign of Queen Anne, was a 
#tripling,, in the life of his father, a moſt formal 
preſbyterian; there being ſome extraordinary en- 
 atertainment for ſome young gentry on the anniver- 
-fary of this hopeful ſon's birth, he was ordered by 
the old Lord to ſay grace; whereupzn, turning 
Fi up 
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up his eyes, and aſſuming a puritanical countes- 
nance, he breathed the following {train :- 


J pray God to fhwiten the days of lord Wharton, 

Aud ſet his fon up in bis place; 

Hell drink, and hell whore, aud ten thouſand” 
things more, | 


With as good a fanatical face. 


The pious parent, not hearing what he ſaid, being. 
Jeafiſh, but perceiving he had finiſhed, and ſuppo- 
ſing what he uttered to be what it ought on ſuch 
an occaſion, very innocently gave his aſſent to it, 
by an Amen, I pray Gad; which, to his great 
ſurpriſe, made the whole company burſt into 
laughter. | 
King Charles the ſecond and the duke of Or- 
mond diſcourſing of the prettieſt women of the ſe- 
veral counties, ſays the king to the duke, My bird, 
yeu have very pretty wimen in Ircland, but they have 
great legs, —Oh ! that's nothing, fleaſe you, my liege, 
we lay them af-de. 

Sir Charles Wager, as is common with perfons 
who have great perſonal courage, and but little 
learning, had a ſovereign contempt of phyſicians; 
tho” a — in ſome caſes, he believed, might 
be of good ſervice. It happened that Sir Charles 
was attacked by a fever, while he was out upon a 
cruize, and the ſurgeon prevailed. upon him to 
loſe a little blood, and ſuffer a bliſter to be laid 
upon his back. —By-and-by it was thought neceſ- 
ſary to lay on another bliſter, and repeat the 
bleeding; to which Sir Charles alſo conſented. 
The ſymptoms then abated; and the ſurgeon told 
him, that he muſt now ſwallow a few boluſes, and 
take a few draughts. No, doctor, ſays Sir Charles, 
you ſhall batter my hulk as long as you will, but d—n 
you , you ſhan't board me. 


One man asked another, how ſuch a perſon 
. liv'd 
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liv'd theſe hard times? To which he was anſwer'd, 
- By his wits. I wonder, ſays the other, how he can 
live upon ſo ſmall a ſtock. | | 
A country attorney appearing in a caule at the 
aſſiz es, ſome years ago, in very dirty linen, before 
a judge not remarkable for his integrity; Mr. 
Juſtice took occaſion to reprimand him for ſuch a 
contempt of the court: To which the attorney 
very briſkly replied, That alth:ugh his fhirt was 
dirty, his hands were clean. | 
The earl of Rocheſter having ſupped at a friend's 
houſe in the city of London, and ſtayed late, call'd 
a hackney-coach at J'emple- bar, and bid the man 
drive to Berkeley-fquare, where he then lodged ; 
the coachman, vexed at ſo long a fare ſo late at 
night, grumbled very much ; and as he was 
mounting the box, {wore that he ſhould be glad to 
drive him to hell. When they arrived at the 
houſe, Rocheſter called the fellow into the par- 
lour, and told him of the wicked:expreflion he had 
heard from his mouth, and aſked him, what he 
meant by it? The fellow replied, he was rather 
provoked at being obliged to go fo far at that time 
of night, and craved his pardon : * But, ſays 
Rocheſter, do you conſider, you filly raſcal, that 
if it were poſſible for you to drive me into hell, 
you muſt go in firſt yourſelf ?”? No, no, maſter, 
anſwered the coachman, I could have provided 
againſt that well enough.” © How can that be?“ 
fays the peer. When the coachman replied, 
« Why, to tell you the truth, / /þ:u!'d have backed 
your honour in. 
The late General G——, as celebrated for his 
Bons mots as his bravery, being at a coffee-houſe 
one morning near St. James's, during the rebel- 
lion in 45, when the Roman Catholics were pro- 
hibited from coming within ten miles of the ca- 


pital, and ſeeing a Jew ſtanding with his back to 
2 the 


* 
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the chimney with the hinder flaps of his coat open'd 
to the right and leſt, that the fire, as it was a nip- 
ping day, might have more force upon his centre 
of gravity, /queezed out to a friend of his on the 
other fide of the table, G—d d—n it! What a 
curſed country is this! A Few here may warm his 

a— where a Chriſtian dares not ſhew his face.” 
The borough of Hull, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, choſe Andrew Marvell for their 
repreſentative, from the opinion they had of his 
abilities and virtue, tho? he was then but a young 
gentleman, and of little or no fortune ; and they 
maintained him in London for the ſervice of the 
Public. His underſtanding, integrity, and ſpirit, 
were dreadful to the then infamous Adminiſtration. 
Mr, Marvell was, indeed, much inclined to ſedi- 
tion ; that is, when the miniſters were wicked, 
he very flatly and plainly told them that they were 
fo. However, the minittry being of opinion that 
he would be theirs for properly aſking, ſent his old 
ſchool-fellow the Lord-treaſurer Danby, to renew 
acquaintance with him in his garret. At parting, 
the Lord-treaſurer, out of pure affection, ſlipped 
into his hand an order upon the Treaſury for a 
thouſand pounds, and then ſtepped away to his cha- 
riot. Mr. Marvell, looking at the paper, called 
after the Treaſurer, ** My lord, I requeſt another 
moment.” Danby mounted again to Mr. Mar- 
vell's apartment, and Jack, the ſervant boy, was 
called. Jack, child, what had I for dinner 
elterday ?” „Don't you remember, Sir, you 
had the little ſhoulder of mutton you ordered me 
to bring from a woman in the market?“ Very 
right, child! What have I for dinner to-day ?”” 
&« Don't you know, Sir, that you bid me lay by 
the blaye-bone to broil?“ © It is fo, child; very 
right—go away,” —< My lord, added Mr. Mar- 
vell, addrefling himſelf to the Treaſurer, do you 
nf + hear 


him, could not neip ſaying, And well, Sir! Did 
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hear that? Andrew's dinner is provided; there 
is your piece of paper, I want it not. I know the 
ſort of kindneſs intended. I live here to ſerve my 
conſtituents: the miniſtry may ſeek men for their 
purpofe— I am not one.“ | ; 

A new adept, who boaſted of having found the 
ſecret of making gold, petitioned Leo X. for a re- 
ward. This Pope, a protector of the arts, ſeemed 
to acquieſce to his demand; and the alchymiſt was 
tull of the hopes of a great fortune, When he re- 
turned to ſolicit his reward, Leo gave him a great 
empty purſe, telling him, That, as he knew how ts 
make gold, he only wanted a purſe to hold it. | 

John Baſilides, Czar of Muſcovy, a proud and 
cruel prince, had, as ſome hiſtorians relate, a nail 
driven into the head of an ambaſſador from a prince 
in Italy, who was covered in his preſence. How- 
ever, when Jerom Boſe, the ambaſſador of Eli- 
zabeth, Queen of England, appeared before him, 


he boldly put on his hat, and withdrew without 


making the leaſt motion to take it off, The Czar 
aſked him, If he was ignorant of the treatment 
another ambaſſador had received for a like teme- 
rity ? „ well know it, anſwered the Engliſhman ; 
but I am the ambaſſador of a Queen who always 


keeps her head covered, and does not ſuffer with 


impunity an affront to be offered to any of her mi- 
nifters,” The Czar, generous enough to admire | 
this boldneſs, cried out, turning to his courtiers : 
„There's a brave man, who dares to behave and 
ſpeak nobly for the honour and intereſt of his 
Sovereign! Which of you would do the ſame for 
me ?” q | 
In 1586, Philip II. Ring of Spain, had ſent the 
young Conſtable of Caſtile to Rome, to felicitats' 
Sixtus V. on his exaltation. This Pope, diſplraſed 
that ſo young an ambaſſador had been deputed to 
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our maſter want men, by ſending to me an am- 
baſſador without a beard ?*” „If my Sovereign had 
thought, replied the proud Spaniard, that merit 
conſiſted in @ beard, he would have ſent you a 
he-goat, and not a gentleman as I am!“ | | 
The late Dr. Stukely one day, by appointment, 
viſiting Sir Iſaac Newton, the ſervant told him, 
he was in his ſtudy, No one was permitted to 
diſturb him there; but as it was near dinner-time, 
the viſitor ſat down to wait for him. After a time 
dinner was brought in ; a boiled chicken under a 
cover. An hour paſſed, and Sir Iſaac did not 
appear. The doctor ate the fowl, and covering 
up the empty diſh, bad them dreſs their maſter 
another, Before that was ready, the great man 
came down; he apologized for his delay, and 
added, Give me but leave to take my ſhort din- 
ner, and I ſhall be at your ſervice; I am fatigued 
and faint.” Saying this, he lifted up the cover; 
and without any emotion, turned about to Stukely 
with a ſmile; “ See, ſays he, what we ſtudious 
people are] I forgot [ had dined.” 
Marſhal Turenne happened, one hot day, to be 
looking out at the window of his anti-chamber, in 
a white waiſtcoat and night-cap. A ſervant en- 
tering the room, deceived by his dreſs, miſtakes 
him for one of the under cooks, He comes ſoftly 
behind him, and with a hand that was not one of 
the lighteſt, gives him a violent lap on the breech, 
The Nlarſhal inſtantly turns about, and the fellom 
frightened out of his wits, beholds the face of his 
maſter; down he drops upon his knees.—— 
« Oh! my lord! I thought it was George,” —— 
« And ſuppoſe it had been George, (repeated the 
Marſhal, rubbing his backſide) you ought not to 
have ſtruck quite ſo hard.“ 


Prinee 
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Prince Maurice of Naſſau was aſked by a lady, 
who was the greateſt general of the then age? He, be- 
ing conſcious that himſelf was the greateſt, and be- 
ing unwilling either to ſpeak in his own praiſe, or 
to give to another an honour that was his due, 
would have declined the giving an anſwer, But 

the lady inſiſting, Madam, ſaid he, The Marquis of 
Spinola is the ſecond. 

An ambaſſador from the Great Turk to the French 
king, being preſent at one of thoſe rough trials of 
{kill called Tournaments, ſo much in uſe ſome ages 
ſince; and being aſked his opinion of it, anſwered 
very ſenſibly, that it was too much fir jeſt, and too 
little for earneſt. 

In the time of the civil wars of France, a cer- 
tain Hugonot lord, of cruel diſpoſition, put ſeveral 
of his priſoners to death, by obliging them to 
jump down from the top of a high tower. A ſol- 
dier, whom he had condemned to die in this 
manner, having advanced twice to the brink of the 
tower, and drawn back as often, the nobleman, 
in great fury, ſwore that, if he did not go down 
the third time of his advancing, he ſhould be put 
to a ſtill much crueller death. My, Sir, ſaid the 
foldier, as eaſy a matter as you' may think it, TI H 
you a wager that you don't do it even in four times, 
This pleaſant reply ſaved his life. 

Foe Miller being rallied for having an intrigue 
with a very homely woman, Th ] am not young, 
faid he, I have, I thank Heaven, a good conſtitution, and 
am not reduced to beauty or brandy, to wet my appetite. 

A young Grecian at Rome, bearing a great re- 
ſemblance to Auguſtus Czſar, the emperor was de- 

ſitrous of ſeeing him. Among other queſtions, he 
aſked him if his mother was ever at Rome. No, 
Sir, ſaid he, but my father was. 8 

A Roman Catholic aſked a Proteſtant, where 

his religion was before the time of Luther, Did 
you 


4 
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you waſh your face this morning? replied the Pro- 
teſtant, Yes, anſwered the other, Then where was 
your face, ſaid the Proteſtant, bifore it was waſhed ? 

Another Proteſtant being aſked the ſame queſ- 

tion by a Catholic, replied, In the bible, where 
yours never was. 
[can't conceive, ſaid one Engliſh nobleman to an- 
other, hw it is that you manage. I am convinced you 
are not of a temper to ſpend more than your income: 
and yet, though your ęſtate is leſs than mine, I could not 
. to live at the rate that you du. My Lord, ſaid 
the other, I have a place.——A place ! you amaze 
wie. I never heard of it till now, Prey, what place? 
—— am my own ſteward. 

A country gentleman of no great breeding 
happened to have a little greyhound bitch with 
him, one day, when he paid a viſit to a lady, to 
whom he made his addreſſes. Dear me / cried the 
lady, What a pretty dag this is ! 
he, tig not a dog : tis one of your own ſex. 

A woman quarrelling with her ' huſband, told 
him, ſhe believed, if ſhe were to die, he would 
marry the devil's eldeſt daughter. Ho can that 
be © ſaid the huſband. You know the law does not 
allow a man to marry two ſiſters. 

A country- fellow, going along London ſtreets, 
ſlipp'd down upon his feat. Yeu . ſaid a tradeſ- 
man ſtanding at his door, that our London-flones are 
too row to bear ſuch a bumkin as you. Are they ? 
ſaid the fellow. As proud as they are, I have made 
tbem hiſs my 4—. . | | x | 

King Charles II. being at bowls, and having laid 
a bowl very near the jack, My foul to a horſe-t—=—, 
ſays he, nobody beats that. If you'll lay odds, ſays 


Rocheſter, I'll lay you. 

A footinan was aſked if his maſter was a regular 
man in his living. Very regular, ſaid he: for be 
gets drunk every day exactly at th nn 


e ſame hour. 
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A 
METHODIST SERMON, 


From George Alexander Stevens's Lecture on Heads, 


8 


——— 


RETHREMN! Brethren ] Brethren ! (The 
word Brethren comes from the tabernacle, be- 
cauſe we all breathe tbere- in If you are drowzy, I'll. 
rauze you: I'll beat a tat- tos upon the parchment caſes 
of your conſciences, and whip the devil about like a 
whirl-a-gig among you Even as the cat upon the 
top of the houſe doth /quall; even ſo from the top 
of my voice will I bau, and the organ pipes of 
my lungs ſhall play a voluntary among ye; and the 
veel wor as it N null and the faveet words 
that I ſhall utter, ſhall ſugarcandy over your ſouls, 
and make carraway comjits of your conſciences.— | 
Do you know how many taylors make a man? 
Why, nine—Ninetaylors make a man.—And how 
many make half a man ?—Why, four journeymen 
and a *prentice, —Even ſo have you all been bound 
prentice to Miſi Fortune the faſhion-maker ; and 
now you are out of your times you have {et up for 
yourſelves —My great bowels, and my ſm—all guts 
groan for you. I have got the gripe of compaſ- 
ſion, and the belly-ach of pity. Give me a 
dram Give me adram—Do give me a dram— 
A dram of paticnce I mean, while L explain unto 
you, what reformation, and what abommation mean: 
i which the ' world'y wicked have mixed together 
it like potatoes and butter-milk, and therewith made a 
ſinful flir-about. Reformation is like the comely 
| froth at the top of a tankard of porter; —and Abo- 
if mination—1s like the dregs at the bottom of the abr 
{th | tub. 
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tub. Have you carried your conſciences ts the 
ſcourers? Have you bought any fullers earth at my 
ſhop to take the ſtains out ?—You ſay, Yes, you 
have, you have, you have: But I ſay, No; you 
lie! you lie! you lie !—-I am no velvet-mouth 
preacher ; I ſcorn your lawn ſleeves. You 
are all full of filth : ye muſt be parboil'd ; yea, ye 
muſt be boil'd down in our tabernacle, to make 
portable ſoup, for the ſaints to ſup a ladleful of: 
and then the 2 and the ſcaldings of your ini- 
quities will oil over ; and that is called the 4itchen- 
fluff of your conſciences, that ſerves to greaſe the 
cartwheels that carry us over the Devil's ditch, 
and the Devil's gap.— The Devil's ditch; that's 
among the jockeys at Newmarket : and the De- 
vil's gap; that's among the other jockeys, the law- 

ers at Lincoln's-inn- fields. And then there is the 
Devil among the taylors, and the Devil among the 
players e the players, that play the Devil to pay.— 
The play-houſe is Satan's ground, where women 
firetch themſelves out upon the tenter-hooks of 
temptation Tragedy is the blank verſe of Beel- 
zebub; — Comedy is his haſty-pudding ; and Pantoa- 
anime is the Devil's country dance, yet, 
you'll pay the players for ſeeing plays; yes, 
yes; but you won't pay me: no, no; till Beelze- 
bub's bumbailiffs lay hold of you; and then you 
think I will pay your garniſh : but I won't, No; 
you ſhall lay on the common fide of the world; 
like a tvad-in-a-hole, that is bak'd for the Devil's 
dinner. Do put ſome money in the plate—— 
Put ſome money in the plate; and then all your 
iniquities ſhall be ſcalded away; even as they ſcald 
the briſtles off the hog's back: and you ſhall be 
cleanſed from all your fins, as eaſy as the barber 


ſhaveth away the weekly beard from. the chin of 
the ungodly, 


Do 
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Do = ſome money in the plate, 
Or I, your preacher, cannot eat: 

And *tis with grief of heart I tell you, 
Ho much this preaching ſcours the belly: 

How pinching to the human tripe 

Is Pity's belly-ach, and gripe; 

But that Religion (lovely maid) 

Keeps a cook's ſhop to feed the trade. 


EXEREELXEXE XEEXXRERERE 
THE | 
GM ARA TIE X 
| E. or A | 
PROFOUND POLITICIAN 
DESCRIBE D. 


F rom the Same, 
ST R Full Fed Domine- Double Chin, citizen, turtle and 


OD veniſen eater, was one of the common- council 
of Farringdon within ; he was a very good ſoit of 
a man; he was half brother to an alderman, and 
had been deputy of his own ward: his time was 
taken up in the affairs of the ſtate, and the affairs 
of the kitchen, He loved politics, and he loved veni- 
fon. He thought a cook was a great genus, the 
greateſt genus in all the world, except a news 
writer : he conſtantly read every political pamphlet 
that was publiſhed, and on both ſides of the queſtion, 
and always framed his opinion according to the 
writer he read laſt; and according to the humour 
he happened to be in. He would take his cap and 


his pipe, and a glaſs of the righteous (as he called 
it) 
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it), and he would be for fetting the world to rights 
on an hurry. Ay, Ay, neighbour Coſtive, all for 
their on ends now a-days,noneloves their own poor 
country, ſince Queen Sameramus, and ſhe invented 
Solomen-Gundy, and that's the beſt eating in all the 
werſal world, If I was at the head of affairs, 
things ſhould not be as they are now; that's all; 
they ſhould not indeed. I wou'd ſhew them an- 
other way of a manner of going to work: now 
Ill ſhew you my plan of operations: do you mind 
me now, mark what I ſay: ſuppoſe then theſe two 
or three bits of tobacco-aſhes to be the main land 
continent. Ve —ry well, Ve—ry well : and ſuppoſe 
now, neighbour Spriggins, this little drop of punch 
(well come, here's the King; God bleſs him!) 
ſuppoſe this little drop of. punch to be the main ſea 
ocean. Very well, very well: And ſuppoſe theſe 
three or four bits of cork to be all our great men of 
war, Very well. But what ſhall I do now for 

our fortified places? Oh! here I have it; here 
I have it! Here's your Havannabs, and your 
Pondicherries, and your-Filbury Ports, and your 
Tower-ditches, and all your damn'd ſtrong ' places: 
there's a plan of operations for ye now : A h! 
Well, and then our army all ſhould wear a aew 
uniform; all our horſe infantry, d'ye mind me, 
ſhould wear air-jackets ; and all foot cavalry ſhould 
wear cork-waiſtcoats ; and then, ye know, why 
they'd be all over the fea before you could ſay Zack 
Roavinſon, Well, and where do you think I'd land 
them? You don't know; no, you don't know; 
how the devil ſhould ye know ? You don't under- 
ſtand gometry, Why, I'll tell you where I'd land 
them; I would land them under the line, cliſe by 
the South Pole; th—ere I'd land them: and then 
I'd ambuſcade all the Spaniards back ſettlements; 
and take from them all their ( —Pſhaw-—— 


' You know what I mean well enough: all their 
| all 


e 


all them damn'd hard names mentioned in the news 
pers) all their Mexico's, and their Pee-ru's, and 
their Dimont Iſlands; and then I'd come with a 
circumvendilus on the Dutch, in flat- bottom'd boats; 
(becauſe, ye know, that is a flat-bottom'd country) 
open the fluices—let in the water—grown all the 
oor Dutch, and then we ſhould have turtles, and 
the Spice _ for nothing ; and there'd be brave 
living in Old England.” 

While our politician was thus going on in his plan, 
cenſuring men and meaſures he knew nothing about; 
it happening at the time when our army lay incamp'd 
on one ſide of the river, and the French on the 
other ; an officer in company, with his ſtick, gave 
our politician a rap on the knuckles : What's that 
for? he—y ? Only, Sir, replied the officer coolly, 
to inform you, that that commander who croſſes 
a river, to attack an enemy in front, may chance 
to get a rap on the knuckles: that's all, | 


ccopechoole deco. backe Ecko oofooforoocoteatoo 


HUMOROUS EFFECTS occaſioned by 
Croſs. Reading the NEWS. PAPERS. 


— B) Par T RIUuSs CuRsSoR, 


ESTERDAY Dr. Jones preached at St, James's, ' 
and performed it with eaſe in leſs than ſixteen minutes, 


The ſword of ſtate was carried 
before Sir John Fielding, and committed to Newgate, 


There was a numercus and brilliant court; 
a down-look, and a caſt with one eye, 


Laſt night the Princeſs royal was baptized 
Mary, alias Mol] Hacket, alias Black Moll, 
This morning the right hon. the ſpea ke 
was convicted of keeping a diforderly houſe, 
This day his majeſty will go in ſtate to 

fifteen notor dus common proſtitutes, 

Their R. H. the dukes of York and Gloucefter 
were bound over to their good behaviour, 


At 


* . 


SO. 
At noon her R, H, the princeſs dowager was 
married to Mr, Jenkins, an eminent taylor. 


Lord Chatham took his ſeat in the houſe of 
and was ſeverely handled by the populace, 


Several Changes are talked of at court; 

conſiſting of 9050 triple bob- majors. 

Friday a poor blind man fell into a ſaw-pit, . 

to which he was conducted by Sir Clement Cottrel. 
*Tis ſaid that a great oppoſition is intended: 

Pray ſtop it, and the party 
A certain commoner will be created a peer, 
„No greater reward will be offered. 


John Wilkes, Eſq. ſet out for France, 
being charged with returning from tranſportation, 


Laſt night a moſt terrible fire broke out, 

and the evening concluded with the utmoſt feſtivity. 
At a very full meeting of common-council 

the greateſt ſhew of horned cattle this ſeaſon, 

An indictment for murder is preferred againſt 

The worſhipful company of apothecarits. 
Removed to Marybone, for the benefit of the air, 
The city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 

Lately come out of the country 

the Middleſex hoſpital, enlarged with a new wing. 
Set out on his travels to foreign parts. 

beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad, 

The free maſons will hold their annual grand lodge 
N. B. The utmoſt ſecrecy may be depended on. 


Yeſterday the new lord mayor was ſworn in, 
and afterwards toſſed and gored ſeveral perſons, 


On Tueſday laſt an addreſs was preſented 
it happily miſled fire, and the villain made off, 


When the honour of knighthood was conferred og him, 


to the great joy of that noble family. 

A fine turtle, weighing upwards of eighty pounds, 
was carried befpre the ſitting alderman, 

Sunday a poor woman was ſuddenly taken in labour, 
the contents whereof have not yet tranſpired, 
Whereas the ſaid barn was ſet on fire by , 

an incendiary letter, dropped early in the morning, 


The king of Pruſſia has wrote to our court, 
« If you dant potefife powns in a ſartin plaſe,” 


A number of 5s. 3d. pieces are now coining, 


to bg ſold to the poor at 58. a 1 
N 2 


1 
This morning will be married the lord viſcount 
and afterwards hung in chains, purſuant to his ſentence. 
Eſcaped from the New Goal, Terence O Dermot, 
if he will return, he will be kindly received. 
He was ex2mined before the ſitting alderman , 
and no queſtions aſked, 
To the public, a caution from the police. 
There is more reaſon far this caution than go0d-—— 
The executors of the late Dr. Ward continue 
at the Horſe Infirmary near Knightſbridge—— 
By order of the commiſſioners for paving, 1 
an infallible remedy for the ſtone and gravel. 
By the king's patent, Britiſh herb tobacco, 
eureth ſmoaky chimneys, No cure, no pay. 


To be diſpoſed of, greatly under prime coſt, 
Nothing under full price will be taken. 


The creditors of Mary Jones are defired to meet 
Iwill pay no debts of her contracting. 


f Any lady deſirous of lying in privately, 
p will be delivered at any part of the town, 
Colds caught at this ſeaſon are 
the companion to the playhouſe, 


Wants a place of all work, 
a ſtrong bodied mare, miſtreſs of ſixteen ſtone, 


| Wanted an houſekeeper to an elderly gentleman, 
warranted ſ- d, wind and limb, free from blemiſh, 


1 Wanted, to take care of an elderly gentle woman, 
an active young man, juſt come out ot the country. 


To be let, and entered on immediately, 
a young woman, that wilt put her hand to any thing, 
Horſes to let, or ſtand at livery, 
| now lying at Horſly-down, 
V Ready to ſail for the Weſt-Indies, 
| The Canterbury flying machine in one day. 
To be ſold to the beſt bidder. | 
My ſeat in parliament being vacated. 
I have long laboured under a complaint 
For ready money only. 
| The Turk's Head bagnio is now opened, 
| Where may be had, price 5s, in ſheets, 
To the curious in perukes, L 
The college of phyſicians will hold their anniverſary. 
* Notice is hereby given, | 
- and no notice taken, 


| 
9 
if 
bi 
| 
| 
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The ſame Continued. 
By Another Hand. 
V EST ER DA the new board of Treaſury met. 
and every one preſent expreſſed the higheſt ſatisſaction, 
On Sunday next the court will go into mourning; 
more particulars are expected relating to this black affair; 
And in a few days will remove from Richmond 
to the condemned hole where they are to lie, 
The ſun has been obſerved not to ſhine for ſome days 
occaſioned by the undue influence of a certain nobleman, 
Never was known ſuch mild weather at this ſeaſon—— 
owing to the ſpirited conduct of the Earl of Ch m. 
On Monday the powder mills at Hounſlow blew up ;— 
This report merits confirmation. - 
Yeſterday. there was a grand Board of Ordnance z == 
the ſhock of which was felt many miles off. 


One of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State 
fell off the ſhafts, being aſleep, and the wheels went over him. 


Tis ſaid the Miniſtry is to be new modelled— 

The repairs of which will coſt the public a large ſum annually. 
This has occaſioned a Cabinet Council to be held g- 

at Betty's fruit-ſhop in St, James's-ſtreet. 

Friends of the Favourite will be totally excluded; 

the harveſt in the north being almoſt over, 

The M—s of R— will again be at the head of the Adminiſtration, 
N. B. He can produce a good character from his laſt place. | 


It is now ſaid the expected changes will not take place 
owing to the wicked arts of Engreſ/ers and Monepoli gers. 
On Tueſday both Houſes of Convocation met 


Books ſhut, nothing done ; 
by which means ſeveral felons made their eſcape, 
Same day a terrible fire broke out. 


India ſtock roſe to 21, 
and it was ſome time before it could be got under; 


Being St. Patrick's day, the tutelar ſ.int of Ireland, 


the fanding Committee will /t at twelve; 
It was obſerved with the uſual demunfrations of joy. 
Whereby much damage was done in the cellars about Weſtminſter, 


Yeſterday a quantity of new guineas were iſſued at the Tower: 
Let no one doubt the efficacy of this medicine. | 
At the above office may be had ſhares of tickets and chances, 
If there be any yet afflicted with this diſeaſe, 

We are aſſured that Lord T e will accept of a place; 


it operates as an alterative, and produces a wonde: ful change. 
K 3 It 
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Kt is ſaid an act will paſs next ſeſſion, 
and will keep good for years, even in the Weſt Indies. 


Aged 76, was married to a young girl of eighteen ; 
The reaſon of his committing this raſh action is not known. 


With every qualification to render the tnarried ſtate happy, 
of no uſe to any perſon but the owner, 


Laſt night a gentleman cut his throat from ear to ear: 
Razors may be had of a new conſtruction, 


On Friday the price of corn at Bear- key fell 
from a ſcaffold in Cheapſide, and wag terribly bruiſed, 


"Yeſterday a large flock of geeſe and turkie 
Wzs committed to the Poultry Compter for further examination, 


We hear that Mr, Wilkes is writing an hiſtory of England — 
He was convicted of the like offence at the aſſizes in 1763. 


His houſe was burglariouſly broke open and robbed 
by virtue of a warrant under the great ſeal; 


A truly patriotic ſcheme was moved in an auguſt Aﬀembly ; . 
It was extinguiſhed without doing much damage, 

Veſterday a man was indicted for committing a rape,—— 

and upon trial the ſcheme was found to be impracticable. 


It is ſaid that An B- d will nor go to the ſouth of France. 
.anotber wild beaſt having appeares in the Gevaudan, 


Yeſterday ended the ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, 
of the ut moſt uſe in peop:ing our new colonies, 

At this ſeſſions there were ordered to be branded 
* None are genuine but ſuch as have this mark. 
On Monday died univerſal'y lamented, . 
and there were great rejoicings on this happy occaſion, 
'To the curious in bacon, 
He was reckoned-the fatteſt man in England next to Mr, Bright, 


We hear a treaty of marriage 15 concluded 
For 201, a fide, between the noted Dyer and the famous Nailor, 6 


The ceremony was performed at St. James's church. 
and they inſtanfly made off acroſs the heath; 


— — 


An agreeable young lady with a fortune of 10,005], — 
This is inferted as a caution to thoſe who are fond of bargains, 


The Manſi on- houſe being newly repaired and beautified,— 
Patrick Gahagan was confined in one of the cells, 


"YeRterday on the parade a ſoldier received 500 Jaſhes j —— 
Apply as above, and you ſhall have the fame reward, 


'To be diſpoſec· of by private contract, 


ain the room of the late member created a Peer: 


13 
His Lordſhip arrived from abroad in perfect health,. 
To the great grief of that noble family. 
It is thought the election will be warmly conteſted, mm - 
in order to preſerve unanimity in the county, 


India ſtock fell yeſterday 2 one half. 
The proprietors being content with a moderate profit, 
Loft or miſlaid by careleſineſs, —— | 

an opportunity of getting 20 per cent. 

Yeſterday an old houſe fell down in St, Giles's ; =———_ 
A total wreck, but the crew are ſaved. 


On Sunday next a charity ſermon will be preached, 
And great quantities of beer given to the populace, 


Eloped from her huſband, Mary the wife of Simon. 
A light dun, with a black mane and tail. 


An academy is opened for the inſtruction of youth 

In order that none may pretend ignorance, 

The Pope's leiter to the Moſt Chriſtian King concludes thus: 
« I am your humble ſervant, Coriolanus Coppleſtone,”? 


He has juſt opened a houſe for inoculation; 
N. B, Be careful to have the right ſort, 


My daughter. is effectually cured, by the uſe of 
Sermons for Young Women, in 2 vols, duodecimo, 


To be lett, an houſe pleaſantly ſituated 
removed from over the way. 


The late copartnerſhip is diſſolved 
between the hours of twelve and three, 


Whereas it often happens that people are in want of money 
5001, are ready to be given to any lady or gentleman, * 


Wanted, a genteel place under the government 
It is of Gngular uſe to thoſe ho are to ſpeak in public, 


Miſs Truſler continues to make the rich ſeed cakes, — 
for preventing the decays of age, and lengthening humaa life; 


Genteel places in any of the public offices, 


ſo much admired by the nobility and gentry, 
The author of Papyrius Curſor was taken into cuſtody, wommmmwms 


aad the Jury brought in their verdict Chance Medley, 


* 


1 


To the Eprror of YorIck's JEsTs. 


SIR, | 
GREAT variety of names and phraſes, moſt 
of them whimſical and ludicrous, have been 

contrived to veil the turpitude of DRUNKENNESS— 
a vice pleaſing in itſelf, and generally connected 
with reciprocations, if not of friendſhip, yet of 
the leſſer duties and endearments of Society. 

I believe, few people are aware how far this has 


been carried---or have any notion, that the ſimple 


idea of having drank too much Unger is expreſt 
in near fourſcore different ways. I ſend you a liſt 


of them, for the amuſement of your Readers. 


I am, Sin, 
Your humble Servant, 


T. NokwoRTH. 


75 expreſs the Condition of an Honeſt Fellow, and 


No Flincher, under the Effects of Good Fel- 
lowſhip, it is ſaid that he is | | 


1 Drunk expreſſion of a great Genius, 


2 Intoxicated who is at preſent Porter to 
3 Fuddled . U——y C--ge, O0— 4. 
4 Fluſtered 20 Hot - headed | 
5 Rocky 21 Fou 
6 Tipley 22 Pot-valiant 
7 Merry 23 Maudlin=——From Magdalen 
8 Half ſeas over the Penitent, who is always 
9 As great as a lord repreſented weeping, in which 
10 In for it ie is reſembled by thoſe . who 
11 Happy 66 drink till the liquor flows 
12 Bouzey & out of their eyes. 
11 Top-heavy. 24 A little how came ye ſo ? 
11 Chuck-ſull 25 Groggy—This is a Weſt-In- 
15 Hocky | dian phraſe 3 rum and water 
15 Hiccius Probably from without ſugar being called 
hiccuping | Grogg 
17 Crop-fick 26 In drink 
18 Cup-ftricken 27 In his cups 


19 Cup-ſprung— This is ſaid 28 In his beer 
to be the favourite ſtate and 29 Crank—Th's is a ſea-phraſe 
—4 
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—A ſhip is ſaid to be crank, 
when by exceſs of lading, or 
ſome other cauſe, the is liable 
to be overſet 

30 Cut 

31 Cheary 

32 Cherry merry 

33 Overtaken 

34 Elevated 

35 Forward 

36 Crooked 

37 Caſt away——A fea phraſe for 
being dead drunk | 

38 Concerned 

39 Boſky 

40 In his altitudes. 

41 Tipperary——Probably from 
being likely to tip, or fall down 

42 Topſey frizy, 

43 Exhilarated 

44 On a merry pin 

45 Half: cocked 

46 A little in the ſuds 

47 As wile as Salome 
It is alſo ſaid, that he has 

48 Bufineſs on both ſides of the 


way 
49 Got his little hat on 
50 Bunged his eye 
51 Got a drop in his eye 
52 Been in the ſun 
53 Soaked his face 


54 Come home by the Villages-- 


This is provincial, When a 
man comes home by the fields, 
he meets nobody - conſequeat- 
ly is ſober : when he comes 
home by the, villages, he calls 
firſt at one houſe, then at ano- 
ther, and drinks at all 


$5 Got a ſpur in his head--This 


is ſaid by Brother-jockies of 
each other 

56: Gota crumb in his beard 

57 Had a little 

58 Had enough 

59 Got more than he can carry 

60 Got his beer on board 

61 Got glaſs eyes 

62 Been among the Philiſtines 
A ͤpun upon the word Fill 


7 Looks as if he could not 


63 Loſt his legs PLE. 
64 Been in a erm This is 2 
ſea- phraſe for being leſs than 


65 Been in the Crown Ofßßee— 


66 Got his night- cap on 

67 Got his ſkin full 

63 Got his doſe os 
Had a cup too . 

— hefe modes of expteſſint 
drunkenneſs by what a man 1s, 
what he has, and what he has 
had, the following expreſs it 
by what he does. 


Clips the King's. Eogliſh— 
Th © Dives not ſpeak plain, 
71 Sees double 


2 Reels 
bn Heels and ſets— A ſoa· phraſa 


uſed of. 1 in a x0 
74 Heels a little 
75. Shews bis, bob- nale Ani 
is a provincial phraſe for being 
ſo drunle as not to be abla te. 
Rand; ſo that the nails at the 


bottom of. the ſhoe Fe 


* 


1 

77 Crooks his elbow , 

78 Goes oyer the tops of trees 
This is provincial; and alludes 
to the very unegual pace of 
drunken man, like that of 

ſtepping from a high tree to a. 
low one, and from a low to a 
high one 

To theſe muſt be added — one 
phraſe that expreſſes drunken- 
neſs by what a man cannot do. 
It is ſaid, by the ſong of Sciy 
ence at Oxford, of a, man in 
ebrious circumſtances, 

79 That he cannot ſport a right 
line, 

I ſhall not mention-the additions 
that have been made by way of 
illuſtration. to. ſeveral” of the. 
terms in this Liſt--although, 
taken together, they may 

c 


Sr 
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confidered as ſeparate phraſes: 4 As drunk as David's Sow 


among theſe are— 5 As drunk as a Lord 
As drunk as a Devil 6 As fuddled as an Ape 
2 As drunk as a Piper 7 As merry as a Grigg 
3 As drunk as an Owl 8 As happy as a King. 


The COURT of MOMUS. 
Tz ODD. FELLOW. 


I» HERE was an old man, and tho' 'tis not 


common, 


Yet, if he ſaid true, he-was born of a woman ; 


And tho? it's incredible, yet I've been told, 
He was once a mere infant, but age made him old. 


Whene'er he was hungry he long'd for ſome meat ; 


And, if he could get it, *tis ſaid he would eat: 
When thirſty he'd drink, if you gave him the pot, 


And his liquor moft commonly ran down his 


throat, 


He ſeldom or never could ſee without light; 

And yet I've been told he could hear in the night: 
He has oft been awake in the day-time, tis ſaid, 
And has fallen aſleep as he lay in his bed, 


'Tis reported his tongue always mov'd when he 


talk'd ; 

And he ſtirr'd both his arms and his legs when 
he walk'd, 

And his gait was ſo odd, had you ſeen him, you'd 
burſt, . 


For one leg or t'other would always be firſt, 


His face was the oddeſt that ever was ſeen ; 


For if *twas not waſh'd, twas ſeldom quite * 
| © 


Q 
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He ſhew'd moſt of his teeth, when he happen'd to 
rin 
And his mouth ſtood a-croſs *twixt his noſe and 
his chin, | 


If this whimſical chap had a river to paſs, 

If he could not get over he'd {tay where he was; 

And tho” he ne'er ventur'd to quit the dry ground, 

Yet ſo great was his luck, that he never was 
 drown'd, 


Among other ſtrange things that befel this poor 
yeoman, 
He was married, poor ſoul, and his wife was—a 
woman; 
And if not by that liar (Miſs Fame) we're be- 
uil'd, | 
We * rightly affirm, he was never with child. 


At laſt he fel} ſick, as old chronicles tell, 

And then, as folks ſaid, he was not very well: 

But what was more ſtrange, in ſo weak a condition, 

As he could not give fees, he could get no phy- 
ſician. | 


What wonder, he dy'd! yet 'tis ſaid that his 
death | 


Was occaſion'd at laſt by the want of his breath : 


But, peace to his bones, that in aſhes now moulder, 


Had he liv'd a day longer, he'd been a day older, 


THE DESPAIRING MUSICIAN: 
„ 


FROM. GERARD'S PO EMS. 


NABLE to deſcant in tunable rhime, 
My ſpirits unſtrung, and my pulſe out of 
time; _ | 
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Of no crotebet of note my fl: heart is poſſeſt, 
Each jollity pauſes, each fancy's at ret. | 
| Unnatural Fate, too diſcordant by far, 
On all my gay ſons has doubled the bar. 
Still harply repeats it, denies me repoſe ; . 
And flurs all my meaſure, and varies my woes. 
When I bid her move fow, then ſhe jigs it away, 
And baſely acts counter to all I can ſay; 
While raging I ale with a treble vexation, 
And A---m is the tenor of each lamentation. 
My ideas turn'd grave, dance in concert no more, 
Or beat to thoſe movements no time can reſtore; 
Yon dif will I ſcale that o'erlooks the flat plain, 
Where a ſtrong chord ſhall end me, and with the 
fot era. 


Martial, Lib. IV. Ep. 78. 6. by Dr. HoApLEv. 


WITH lace bedizen'd comes her man, 
And I muſt dine with Lady Anne: 
A ſilver ſervice loads the board; 
Of eatables a ſlender hoard. 
&« Your pride, and not your viduals, ſpare ! 
4] came to dine, and not to ſtare.” 


Lib.-vii. Ep. 75. by the Same; 


WHEN dukes in town aſk thee to dine, 
To rule their roaſt, and ſmack their wine ; 
Or take thee to their country ſeat, 

To' make their dogs, or bleſs the meat— 
Ah! dream not on preferment ſoon— 
Thou'rt not their friend—but their buffoon. 


E PI GR A M. 


WHEN, in the dark, on thy ſoft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting ſyren, in thy tongue; 
What 


(iK EOS 
What flames, what darts, what anguith, I endur'd; 
But, when the candle enter'd—I was 'cur'd., - 


A Chara&er of an old Rate. 


SCORN'D by the wiſe, deteſted by the good; 
Nor underſtanding aught, nor underſtood; 
Profane, obſcene, loud, frivolous, and nert.; 
Proud, without ſpirit ; vain, withoutdelert ; 
Affecting paſſions vice has long ſubdu'd ; 
Deſp'rately gay—and impoiently lewd: 
And, as thy weak companions round thee fit, 
For eminence in foll, deem'd a wit, 


A ſmart Repartee. 


CRIES Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
| What reaſon can be given, 
(Since marriage is a holy thing) 

That thete, are none in heaven ? 
There are no women, he reply'd !-- 
Bhe quick returns the jeſt-- 0 
Women there are, but I'm afraid, 

They cannot find a prieſt. 


De Fate of Artifice. . | 


IN church the pray'r-book and the fan diſplay* &. 
And ſolemn curtſies, fhew the wily maids 
At plays, the leering looks and wanton airs, 
And nods, and ſmiles, are fondly meant for ſnares: 
Alas! vain charmer, you no lover get, 
There you ſeem hypocrite, and here coquet. 


The Female Prattler. 
FROM morn to night, from day to day, 


At all times, and in ev'ry place, 
You-fcold, repeat, and fing and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes you'll ever ceaſe, 


Forbear, my Fannia! Ob, forbear, 
If your own health or — s you prize; 


For 
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For all mankind that hear you, ſwear, 
Your tongue's more killing than your eyes. 
Your tongue's a traitor to your face, 
Vaur fame's by your own noiſe obſcur'd; 
All are diſtracted While they gaze, 


But, if they liften, they are cur'd, 


Your ſilence would require more praiſe, 
Than all you ſay, or all you write; 
One look ten thouſand charms diſplays, 
Then huſh!—and be an angel quite. 
A Compliment to the Ladies. 


WE men have many faults, 
Poor women have but two : 
There's nothing good they ſay ; 


There's nothing good they do. 


The Greek paraphraſed. 
IF the quick ſpirit, Delia; in your eye, 
Ere long will languiſh, and muſt one day die; 
If every beauty, every youthful grace, 
Muſt ſurely fly from that forſaken face; 
Then let us, lovely charmer, reap our joys, 
Ere cruel time ſuck goodly fruit deſtroys. 
But, if choſe jetty locks muſt ever grow, 
Nor e'er be whiten d oer with age's lnow; 
If thoſe bright funs, thy eyes, muſt know no ſhade, 
And thy now blooming beauties never fade; 
Then ſcruple not, my Delia, to beſtow 
What freely gather d, ſhall as freely grow. 
Thus, nymph, hate ler ch' effects of time may 
prove, b | 
They furnith motives ſtrong for preſent love. 
Conſtuncy. 
TRUE conſtancy no time, no pow'r can move; 
He that hath known to change, ne'er knew to love. 
The 


an 
The Folly of Love. 


DID love, like aznes, ever intermit, 
How ſhould we bluſh, in abſence of the fit? 


Tealzuſy. , 
THE ſhaken tree grows faſter at the root; 
And love grows firmer for ſome blaſts of doubt. 
8 The Amoerous Conteſt. 
MY love and I for kiſſes play d; 
dhe would keep ſt kes; I was content: 
But when I won, the would be paid; 
I, angry, aſk'd her, what the meant? 
Nay, ſince, ſays ſhe, you wranęle thus in vain, 
Give me my kifles back; take yours again! 
By Mr. N—g—t. : i} 
MY heart ſtill hovering round about you, . 
I thought I could not live without you: t 
Now we have liv'd three months aſunder, 
How I liv'd with you is the wonder. 
Azainfl Life :— From the'Greek of Poꝶlbinrus. 
WHAT tranquil road, unvex'd by {trife, 
Can.mortals ehuſe thro” human life ? 
Attend the courts, attend the bat 
There diſcord reigns, and endleſs jar: 
At home the weary wretches find 
Severe diſquictude of. mind: 
To till the fields gives toil and pain; 
Eternal terrors {weep the main 
If rich, we fear to loſe our ſtore; 
Need and diſtreſs await the poor :. 
Sad care the bands of Hymen give; 
Friendleſs, forlorn, th' unmarry'd live: 
Are children born? we anxious groan; 
Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan : 
Wild, giddy ſchemes our youth engage; 
Weakneſs and wants 1 old- age. 
| 2 


Would 


„ 


Would Fate then with my wiſh comply, 
I'd never live, or quickly die. | 


SOLON's ſeptennial Diviſion of Time. 


THE fever firſt years of life, man's break of day, 
Gleams of ſhort ſenſe a dawn of thought diſplay ;, 
When "aria ſprings have bloom'd his downy 
; cheek, + 
His ſoſt and baſhful meanings learn to-ſpeak :. . 
From twenty-one proud manhood takes its date; 
Yet is not ſtrength complete till rwenty-eight : 
Thence, to his frve-and thirtieth, life's gay fire 
Sparkles, burns bright, and flames in fierce deſire ; 
At forty-twa his eyes grave wiſdom wear, 
And the dark future dims him o'er with care: 
With fortz-nine behold his toils increaſe, 
And buſy, hopes and fears diſturb his peace : 
At fifty-/ix cool reaſon reigns intire, | 
Then life burns ſteady, and with temp'rate fire: 
But fix!y-three unbends the body's ſtrength, 
Ere th* unweary'd mind has run her length: 
And when, from ſeventy, age ſurveys her lat, 
Tir'd, ſhe ſtops ſhort, and wiſhes all were paſt. 


To the Dean of L d, on his obſerving that 
the Men of this Age are averſe to Matrimony. 
By a young Lady. 
YOU tell us, with a ſerious air, 
What we without a ſigh can hear. 
You ſay, your ſex no longer deign 
To pay their vows at Hymen's fane ; 
E*en let them take their final leave, 
For little cauſe have wwe to grieve :; 
What does our ſex by marriage gain? 
A plenteous ſhare of care and pain. 
Soon as we give our hand away, 
And utter that dread word obey, 


Fair 


E my: } 
Fair Freedom inſtant takes its flight; 
We bid adieu to each delight : 
For, tho' we chance to wed a fool, 
As huſband, he']l expect to rule; 
Will think he's ſenſe enough to guide; 
For all men have their ſhare of pride. 
. Good-nature and good ſenſe are ſeen 
But ſeldom to unite in men: . 
In ſome I own, ſome few they join; 
In thee conſpicuouſly they ſhine ! 
But, of. mankind, how {mall a part 
Poſſeſs ſo good, ſo great a heart! 
The nymph who in Love lott'ry tries, 
Stands a poot chance—to gain a prize; 
The beſt, when got, alas how ſmall ! 
Though for that prize we hazard all. 
Toa young Lady on her Birth- Day. being the firſt of 

' April, | 

LET others write with vain deſigns, 

I ſeek ſome moral in my lines, 
Which whofoever reads muſt bear, 
Or great, or learn'd, or young, or fair; 
Permit me then, with friendly lay, 
To moraliſe your Aprileday. 

Checquer'd your natal month appears- 
With ſunny gleams and eloudy tears; 
Tis thus the world our truſt beguiles, 
Its frowns as tranſient'as it ſmiles; 
Nor pain nor pleaſure long will ſtay, 

For life is but an April day. 

Health will not always laſt in bloom; 
But age or ſickneſs ſurely come; 

Are friends belov'd? Why, Fate muſt ſeize 
Or theſe from you, or you from thele ; , 
Forget not earneſt in your play, 
For youth is but an n 
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He took to the ſtreet, and fied for his life : 
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When piety and fortune move 
Your heart to try the bands of love, 
As far as duty gives you pow'r, 
Guiltleſs, enjoy the-preſent hour: 
Gather your roſe-buds while you may, 
For love is but an April-day. 


True Riches, 
RICHES chance may take or give; 


Beauty lives a day, and dies; 


Honour lulls us while we live; 
Mirth s a cheat, and Pleaſure flies, 


Is then nothing worth our care ? 

Time, and chance, and death our foes ; 
If our joys ſo fleeting are, 

Are we only ty'd to wocs ? 
Let bright Virtue anſwer, No; 

Her eternal pow'rs prevail, | 
When honours, riches ceaſe to flow, 

And beauty, mirth, and pleaſure fail. 


Written in an Inn : By Ar. SHENSTONE, 


WHOEF'ER has travel d life's dull round, 
Where'er his various tour has been, 

May ſigh to think how oft he found 
His warmeit welcome at an inn. 


: On a fat Doctor. 


When Tadloe treads the ſtreets, the paviours crys. 
& God bleſs you, Sir”—and lay their rammers by. 


On a great houſe adorned with Statues, 
THE walls are thick, the ſervants thin, 
The gods without, the devil within, 
© Courage miſplaced. 
AS Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 


Tom's 


; : - 
«7 * 


* 


„ 
um's three deareſt friends came by in the ſquabble, 
And ſav'd him at once from the ſhrew and the 
rabble ; 
Then ventur'd to give him ſome ſober advice : 
But Tom is a perſon of honour ſo nice, 
Too wiſe to take counſel, too proud to take warning, 


That he ſent to all three a challenge next morning: 


Three duels he fought, thrice he ventur'd his life, 
Went home, and—was cudgell'd n by his s wise, 


| The Incurious, - 
THREE years. in London Bobadil had been, 
Yet not the /izns nor the fembs had ſeen: 
cannot tell the cauſe without a ſmile ;— _ 
The rogue had been in Newgate all the while, 


The Muſical Cont}. By SWIFT. 


SOME ſay that fignior Benoncini, 
Compar'd to Handel, is a mere ninny: 
Others aver, that to him; Handel © 
Is ſcarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange! that ſuch difference ſhould be 
1 wixt Tweedledum and Taweedledee ! 


On an Undertaker. 


Subdu'd by Death, here Death's great herald lies 


And adds a trophy to his victories ; 
Yet ſure he was prepar'd who, while he'd breath, 
Made it his buſineſs ſtill to {ooh for Death. 


2 On an Old Maid. 


BENEATH this filent ſtone. is laid 
A noify, antiquated maid, 
Who from her cradle talk'd till death, 
And ne'er before was out of breath. 
Whither ſhe's gone we cannot tell; 
F "oy if the talks not, ſhe's in hell; 
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If ſhe's in heav'n, ſhe's-there unbleſs d; 
Becauſe ſhe hates a place of reſt. 


On a Man and his Wife, buried in the ſame Tomb. 


HERE ſleep, whom neither life nor love, 
Nor friendſhip's ſtricteſt tie, 

Could in ſuch cloſe embrace as thou, 
Thou faithful grave, ally.-— 


Preſerve them, each diffaly'd. in each, 
For bands of love divine; 

For union only more complete, 
Thou faithful grave, than thine. 

The Impudence of Wealth. 

BUFO, whoſe pride diſdains to give attention, 
Still aſks you things above his comprehenſion; 
But, ere you ſpeak, his thoughts arc on himſelf; 
His dreſs, his dinner, or his paltry pelf. 

One day, quoth he, What i your learning? 
„Does Greek or Latin make one more diſcerning ?” 
& For all your claflics I'd not give one gtoat; 
Who's e'er the richer, pray, for all they wrote? 
e If books, then, neither make men rich or wiſer, 
« Your man of learning is the greateſt miſer; 


“% Whoſe ſtudies,” day and night, bis thoughts- 


employ, . 
% To heap up ſtores, which he can ne'er: enjoy. 
Your premiſſes are odd, I told the man, Sir, 
But you'll not ien to a proper anſwer :- 
Vet, if your inference from thence be true, 
A ſcholar is as great a fool——as you. 


$:1ip-Snap, or Town-Life and Country-Life.. 
T. How dull's a country life! ſage Bub cries. 
C. Dull as your life in town, his friend replies. 
T. How can you bear the ſame things o'er and o'er ?* 
C. Yet what can Bath or London, pray, give more 


T. You: 
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7. Vou eat and drink, and ſtroll about your fields; 
C. Such are the joys your favourite town-life yields: 
Yet, whilſt our fields are green, our flow'rs are 
| ſweet 
You breathe in ſmoke—and tread the duſty ſtreet, 
T. To ſhift the ſcene, we've various public places ;- 
C. Yet ſtill you meet the ſame dull buy faces. 
7. Then freſh and freſh we read the daily news ;+- 
C: Content, ſome weekly journal I peruſe, 
7. Can you the rooms, cards, company reſign? 
C. Yes; for health, eaſe, good air, and wholeſom? 
Wine. | l 
7. But you've no neighbours.— C. Yes, we have a 
L few; . 
And then we're ſeldom plagu'd with folks ĩke you. 
* Sent in a Snuff-box. 1 


THINK, and ſome uſeful leſſons'twill impart, 
Think, when you open it, you ope my heart; 
Think, when you ſee this preſent from your 
lover, 
Vourſelf's the b2ttsm, and that I'm the cover. 


Mrote ly a Bey on his Siſter's breaking a Drinking- 
glaſs. b 

SEE, Siſter, in this ſhatter'd glaſs, 

The fate of many a pretty laſs: 

Woman, like glaſs, is frail and weak, 

Is apt to lip, is apt to break: 

Therefore guide every ſtep with caution, 

For juſt like glaſs is reputation ; 

Both broke to pieces in once falling, 

For ever loſt, and paſt recalling. 


EPpiGRAM. By an od Baihelir. 
THE Have-IWives and Lack-Wrve, by century 


write, 22 


The one —becauſe bitten, the other to bite. 
1 From 


688 


From whence we infer the beſt rule to be given, 


Jo live here on earth as the ſaints do in heaven. 


An Anſiber, by a young Bachelor. 


SINCE. your temper's ſo ſour, -and fo cold your 

complexion, 

That the charms of the Fair cannot win your af- 

fection; | 1 

Live ſaint-like on earth till, nor fear to be told, 

He can never be young, who always was old. 

But 8 aa good leave, ſir, my rule too's one 

ine, | 

- You may be your own carver, but ſhall not be 
| mine. | 

EPIGRAM: 

IF what the Bard * aſſerts for truth we take, 

That every woman is at heart a-rake,” 

Tis cuſtom only, not a virtuous caſt, 

Makes maids ſo ſhy, or keeps our wives fo chaſte ; 

Aud ſince all men would fain ſecure that ſame, 

Who can the Turk or the Italian blame ? 


* Mr. POPE. 


ANSWERED. 

THO! Padlocks and Seraglios ſafe - guards are, 
True love, well fix'd, ſurpaſſes both by far: 
Thoſe may ſecure you a cold lifeleſs dame, 
While this brings with the Fair an equal flame: 
Scorning the Italian, then, and Turk's low arts, 
Nought regales Britons, but the ladies Hearts. 


FEMALE Riogrs: or, a Plea for the Ladies to fit 
| in Parliament. | f 
ONCE the Houſe was debating in warm party 
raillery, 

While a number of ladies were plac'd in the gal- 
lery, £3 

; All! 


no 
All curious to know the great things of the nation,) 
When a ſurly old knight made this blunt excla- 
mation: 
Let the ladies withdraw, we have matters in motion, 
Of which ought un female to have the leaſt notion ! 
A brother, more kind to the ſex, ftrait return'd, 
No need for the Fair to be 'rudely-athourn'd, 
Since they are (nat to flir up Contention's hit embers) 
1f nat Members for Boroughs, yet Baroughs for 
| Members, 
A RECEIPT to mate an EPIGRAM; 
By the Right Hon. the late Lord HERVEY. 
A Pleaſing ſubject firſt with care provide 
Your matter muft with Nature be ſupply d; 
Nervous your diction, be your meaſure long, 
Nor fear your verſe too ſtiff, if ſenſe be ſtrong. 
In proper places proper numbers uſe, 
And now the quicker, now the ſlower. chuſe; 
Too ſoon the dactyl the performance ends, 
But the flow ſpondee coming thoughts ſuſpends; 
Your laft attention on the ſting beſtow, Sts 
To that your good or ill fuccefs you'll owe; 
For * not wit alone muſt ſhine, but humour 
W. | 
| Obſerving theſe, your Epigram's compleated ; 
Nor fear *twill tire, tho” ſeven times repeated. 


Mzxs MuLIEBR1s. 


NATURE to all does kind proviſion make, 
And what men want in head they have in back 
Then who can diſapprove'the Fair Ones rules, 
Who talk with men of /enſe, but kils with fools? 
WOMEN to Cards may be compar'd ; we play 
A round or two ; when us'd, we throw TL. 
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Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts and ſhuffles with the dirty leaving. 


E PIT APH on a WiIrE. 


HERE lies my poor wife without bed or blanket, 
But dead as any door-nail,, God be thanked, 


On a PRIZE-FICGHTER. 


HIS thruſts like lightning flew, yet ſubtle Death 
Parried them all, and beat him out of breath, 


n CHLOE. _ 
PRITHEE is not Miſs Chloe's a comical caſe ? 
She lends out her tail, and ſhe borrows a face, 

On Timotay Mun, a Tapſter. 
HERE Tim the tapfter lies, who drew good 
beer | 5 
But now, drawn to his end, he draws no more; 
Yet, ſtill he draws from ev'ry friend a tear, 
Water he draws, who drew good beer before. 


On a MisER. 


READER, beware immoderate love of pelt; 
Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf, 


On a' famous Toaft at OxroRD. 
ONE ſingle ſtone now keeps poor Kitty down, 
Who when alive mov'd half the ſtones in town, 


Declaration of Love. 


' YOU I love, nor think I joke, 
More than ivy does the oak; © 
More than fiſhes do the flood ; 

More than ſavage beaſts the wood; 
More than merchants do their gain; 
More than miſers to complain; 

More than widows do their weeds ; 

More than friars do their beads 

More 
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More than Cynthia to be prais'd 3 
More than couttiers to be rais'd ; . 
More than brides the wedding night; | 
More than ſoldiers do a'fight; | i 
More than lawyers do the bar? 
More than *prentice boys a fair | 
More than topers t'other bottle; | 
More than women tittle- tattle; 
More than rakes a willing lady ; 
More than Nancy does her baby ; 
More than jaylors do a fee; 
More than all things I love thee. 


EPIGRAM. 


WHEN Chloe's picture was to Chloe ſhown, 
Adorn'd with charms. and beauty, not her own, 
Where Hogarth, pitying Nature, kindly made 
Such lips, Nach eyes, as Chloe never had; 
% Ye Gods ! ſhe cries, in extaſy of heart, 
How near can Nature be expteſs'd'by Art! 
© Well! it is wond*rous like !-=Nay, let me die, 
The very pouting lip—the killing eye!“ 
Blunt and ſevere, as Manly in the play, 
Downright replies, Like, madam, do you fay! 
The picture bears this likeneſs, it is true, 
The canvas painted is, and ſo are you.” 


' 
| 
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WOMAN. 


A Woman is a 50%, and often found 

To prove far better in the ſheets, than bound; 

No wonder, then, ſome ſtudents take delight, | 

Above all things, to ſſudy in the night. | 
ES: On Cold. 

THE Latin word for cold, one afſk'd his friend; 

It is, ſaid he,. — tis at my fingers ends. 


M RIDDLES. 


E 
RIDD LES. 


1. HE who begot me did conceive me too: 
Within one month to a man's height I grew: 
And ſhould I to an hundred years remain, 

I to my ſtature not one inch ſhould gain. 
Numbers of Brethren I have here on earth ; 

And all like me of this ſurprizing birth. 

Some curious garments do their limbs adorn, 
And ſome as naked are as they were born, 
Yet both alike are cold, alike are warm. 

Some want an eye, and others have no feet, 
Some have no arms, others no legs; and yet 
Moſt men eſteem them equally with me, 

Tho' I in all my limbs unblemiſh'd be. 

To ſum up all as briefly as I can, 

I am man's of5pring, tho' I'm not a man. 


2. AT two days old good Latin I ſpeak, 
Tho? for it I ne'er went to ſchool : 

Arms 1 have four, which come out of my back, 
And in yellow am dreſs'd like a fool. 
All men do me ſeek, tho' few can me get, 
When caught I'm confin'd like a fiſh in a net. 


3. OF different parts I'm made; one part of 
__ 

Comes from a worm, the other from a tree ; 
I am of different ſizes, yet 'tis ſtrange, 
My ſhape and my * ere never change; 
My ſtations various are, ſome fine, ſome fair, 
But others filthy and offenſive are; 
Yet once in either fix'd I conſtant prove, 
And rarely without violence I move, g 
Unleſs time makes me drop from what J love. 


4. I 
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4. I View the world in little ſpace, 
Am always reſtleſs, changing place: 
No food [ eat, but by my power 
Procure what millions do devour, 


5. THERE is a thing, which in the light 
Is ſeldom uſed, but ia the night 
It ſerves the maiden female crew, 
The ladies and the good wives tog: 
They uſe to take it in their hand, 
And then it will uprightly ſtand; — 
And to a hole they it apply, 
Where by its good-will it would die, 
It ſpends, goes out, and ſtill within 
It leaves its moiſture thick and thin. 


6. OF mirth the parent, and the child of art, 
A ſtranger to myſelf in every part, | 
Eait-India has a native in my breaſt, 

The Weſt my ſoftneſs, and my fire the Eaſt : 
While kinder climes, my virtues to compleat, 
Quicken my mildneſs to correct my heat. 
Thus perfect, yet humility I ſhow, 

The more I am admired the leſs I grow ; 

My faithful friends upon my ruin thrive, 
And ſee me dying as they grow alive, 


7, OR eier bright Sol diſplay'd his genial flame, 
I was created, and I had a name: 
Aided by me, Adam with wond'ring eyes | 
Beheld th' amazing ſcenes of Paradiſe, 
Flowers, plants, and trees, in grateful order riſe ; 
By me, forſooth, all Nature . to mourn, 
But meets with chearſul ſmiles my glad retura, 
Tho' made at firſt by the Almighty free, 
Kings have preſum'd to lay a tax on me: 
Thro' all the world alternately I rove, 
T hro' ev'ry city, town, or field, or grove; 

M 2 The 
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The fair, without me, would loſe ev'ry grace, 
Nor would one lover gaze upon her face: 

Yet, ſoon as e'er the wiſh'd- for knot is ty'd, 
I ſtrait grow tireſome to th' ungrateful bride, 


| 8. IN ſhaping me both ſexes join, 

: Wh muſt in fit embraces twine, 

f And grow with mutual motions warm, 
Ere they complete my myſtic form ; 

| 1 pleaſe (tho? from the country ſprung) 
| The city and the courtly throng ; 
] oft promote the balmy kiſs, 
And muſic heightens much the bliſs. 
N By me engag'd you ne'er can doſe, 
i Yet I procure the ſoft repoſe, | 
And (which increaſes more your mirth) 
Both ſexes labour at my birth, 


4 9. READER, it is my fate to be 

f A ſlave to one who wears my livery, 

| A perſon of vile character; in brief, 
4 A noted ſabbath- breaker and a thicf, 
In ſaucy manner he has often ſaid, 

He once did entertain a crowned head. 12 
No wonder, then, you hear him oft complain, 
Whilſt Fm at work the raſcal to maintain. 

He takes his pleaſures, and he lolls at eaſe; 

But takes due care my labour ſhall not ceaſe ;, 

With endleſs taſks: he keeps me ſtill employ'd, 

As if my ſtrength could never be deſtroy'd. 

But conſtant toils diſorders inward breed, 

And wear my conſtitution. out with ſpeed ; 

My bowels (ſure prognoflic of decay |) 

With wind or water rumble night and day : 

My thirſt is ſometimes ſo intenſe, that I 
W (You'd almoſt ſwear) would drink a river dry. 

b And what is more remarkable, is this, 


| As often as I drink, ſo oft I piſs, | 
i | e 6 And 
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And tho' I make large meals, I'm never fick 
At ſtomach, my diſcharges are fo quick. 
Then what is my diſeaſe, perhaps you'll query, 
A diabetes, or a dyſentery ;. | 
Alas | too ſure, tis both in complication ; 
My drink runs thro' me without alteration. 
And what I eat it does me little good, 
For why ? My excrements are perfect food, 
And therefore 'tis become a common rule, 
To watch me well whene'er I go to ſtool, 


10. I have not to boaſt ef much humour or wit; 
The thing that I'm priz'd for, is moſtly a fat. | 
I'm black at the bottom ; but if you-look higher, 
I'm as white and as ſincoth as a man can deſire. 

To the lovers ſoft paſſion I often give eaſe, 

Who wriggle me up and down jult as they pleaſe. 
By turns every man's humour can ſuit, ? 
The king, lords, and commons, and biſhops to- 

boot, 5 f 
Who finger me ſtoutly whene'er they come to t. 
At fir(t tho* perhaps for one's uſe I was made; 

Yet if more ſhould try me they'd find me no jade. 
I cut a great figure throughout the whole nation, 
And giveall your hearts in-their turns palpitation.. 


11, THO” I never was born, yet came I by 
ſmocking,. * | 
And like all mankind, was engendered byknockings. 
I'm the emblem of chaſtity, yet in all nations 
I'm ſometimes employ*d-to promote fornications. 
The nuns of new Rome, as the veſtals of old, 
(Tho' ſnow is not whiter than me to behold) _ 
As a proof of that Capital's great diſſolution, 
Lend their hands without ſhame, to procure my 
pollution. kl 
But with fingers alone I. can't be contented ; 
An inſtrument longer by Nature's invented, 
M3. Which 
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Which opens at one end and's frizzled at t'other; 
With matter. and motion oft makes me. a mother. 
For when thus compreſs'd, I'm ſure to be pregnant, 
And my offspring exceeds that of Muley “, late 
regnant. | 
All places alike I've explor'd.; and have been 
At once in a bog-houſe and hands of a queen. 
I vifit folks often when leaſt they're expecting; 
Fen fince you've been reading theſe lines, and re- 
flecting. 
What a ſtrange thing I am, I've er-reas'd your 
7 vexation, | 
And perplex'd, by my preſence, your deep con- 
templation. B 
12. WHA T's that in which good houſewives- 
take delight? 3 
Which tho? it has no legs, will ſtand upright ? 
"Tis often us*d, both ſexes mult agree, 
Reneath the navel, yet above the knee. 
At th' end it has a hole; *tis ſtiff, and ſtrong, 
Thick as a maiden's wriſt, and pretty long. 
To a ſoft place tis very oft apply'd, 
And makes the thing *tis us'd to ſtill more wide; 
The women love to wriggle it to and fro, 
That what lies under may the wider grow. 
giddy fluts ſometimes it is abus'd, 
But by good houſewives rubb'd before *tis us'd, 
That it may fitter for their purpoſe be, 
When they to occupy the ſame are free, 
Naw tell me, merry ladies, if you can, 
W hat this muſt be, that is no part of man. 


13. FROM heay'n at firſt with Lucifer I fell, 
But left him in his paſſage down to hell ; 5y 


* Muley Moloch, Emperor of Morocco, who is ſaid to have - 
1 had ſixty five children, 


Man 


4 


Ine 


Man entertain'd and lodg'd mie in his breaſt, 

And none without me can have eaſe or reſt, 

I am the ſtaff of age, the ſick man's health, 

The pris'ner's freedom, and the poor man's wealth; 
And tho' ſome call me falſe, and others vain, 

I lead the way to what all ſeek _ 


No man without me wou'd a miſtreſs court, 
Nor croſs the ſeas unto a foreign port : 

I've told you what F am, and whence I came. 
Now tell me, if you can, what is my name. 


14. WITHOUT edge it cuts, without tongue 
: it ſings; :._. SETS 
Foams without anger, and flies without wings. 


15. My maſter often lies with me, 
His wif? I oft” enjoy; 

Yet ſhe's no whzre, no cuckold he, 
And true to. both am I, | 


My cloaths nor women fit, nor men,, 

They're neither coat nor gown ; 

Vet oft” both men and maidens, when 
They're naked, have them on, 

What's oft” my belly, is oft” my back; 
And what my feet, my head; 

And tho' I'm up, I have a knack, 
Of being {till a bed. N 


16. I'M in every one's way, yet no Chriſtian 
I ſtop, 25 
My four horns ev*ry day, 
Horizontally play, 
And my head is nail'd down at the top. 


17. I Daily breathe, yet have no life, 
And kindle feuds, yet cauſe no ſtrif?, 
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Which opens at one end and's frizzled at t'other; 

With matter. and motion oft makes me a mother. 

For when thus compreſs'd, I'm ſure to be pregnant, 

And my offspring exceeds that of Muley “, late 
regnant. | 

All places alike I've explor'd.; and have been 

At once in a bog-houſe and hands of a queen, 

I vifit folks often when leaſt they're expecting; 

E'en fince you've been reading theſe lines, and re- 

_ fReCtiog.. 
What a ſtrange thing I am, I've er-:reas'd your 
81 vexation, 2715 

And perplex'd, by my preſence, your deep con- 

templation. 


12. WHA T's that in which good houſewives 
take delight? | | 

Which tho” it has no legs, will ſtand upright ? 
"Tis often us'd, both ſexes mult agree, 
Beneath the navel, yet above the knee. 
At th' end it has a hole; *tis ſtiff, and ſtrong, 
Thick as a maiden's wriſt, and pretty long. 
To a ſoft place *tis very oft apply'd, 
And makes the thing *tis us'd to ſtill more wide; 
The women love to wriggle it to and fro, 
That what lies under may the wider grow. 
By giddy ſluts ſometimes it is abus'd, 


But by good houſewives rubb'd before *tis us'd, 


That it may fitter for their purpoſe be, 


When they to occupy the ſame are free, 


Now tell me, merry ladies, if you can, 
W hat this muſt be, that is no part of man. 


13. FROM heay'n at firſt with Lucifer I fell, 


But left him in his paſſage down to hell; 


* Muley Moloch, Emperor of Morocco, who is ſaid to have - 
*%4 had fixty five children, 


Man 
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Man entertain'd and lodg'd me in his breaſt, 

And. none without me can have eaſe or reſt, 

I am the ftaff of age, the ſick man's health, 

The pris'ner's freedom, and the poor man's wealth; 
And tho” ſome call me falſe, and others vain, 

I lead the way to what all ſeek again: 

No man without me wou'd a miſtreſs court, 

Nor croſs the ſeas unto a foreign port: 

I've told you what F am, and whence I came. 
Now tell me, if you can, what is my name. 


14. WITHOUT edge it cuts, without tongue 
; it ſings; _ JETER | 
Foams without anger, and flies without wings. 


15. My maſter often lies with me, 
His wife I oft? enjoy; 

Yet ſhe's no whzre, no cuchild he, 
And true to. both am I, 


My cloaths nor women fit, nor men,, 
They're neither coat nor gown ; 
Vet oft” both men and maidens, when 
They're naked, have them on, | 
What's oft” my belly, is oft” my back; 
And what my feet, my head ; 
And tho' I'm up, I have a knack, 
Of being {till a bed. 


16. I'M in every one's way, yet no Chriſtian 
I ſtop, * 
My four horns ev'ry day, 
Horizontally play, 
And my head is nail'd down at the top. 
17. I Daily breathe, yet have no life, 
And kindle feuds, yet cauſe no ftrif, 
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r. ONE of the ſofteſt things in Nature, 

Beareth the name of my dear creature. 

2. A Famous old man of time, | 
And his children, the males of his line, 

Give the name of my beauty divine. 


3- THE pleaſures of the ſportſman's chace, 
The pledge of matrimonial caſe, 
With twenty hundred weight beſide, 


Name her I wiſh. to make my bride. 


4. THAT of the pretty feather'd race, 
Which moſt do courtly tables grace, 
And o'er the mountains bends-its flight, 
Or lurks in fields with harveſt bright; 
For whoſe deſtruction men with care 
The nobleſt canine breed prepare, 
Beſtows a name on that fair maid, 


Whoſe eyes to love my heart betray'd. 


5. THAT is a ſweet thing, if you could it ob- 

tain E | 
Would refreſh you, and make you forgetevy'ry pain, 
Reſtore your loſt ſpirits, diſpel all your fears, 


_ Your ſorrows divert, and dry. up your tears. 


If you 2 what it is, you will then know the 
ame, 0 

Who' _ colder than ice, can make all others 

TE? ame. 


6. ABEAS T whoſe approach fills all others with 


terror; 2 
An object that's worſhip'd thro* blindneſs and error; 


A bird that for grandeur in ſwimming is known, 


A beaſt that diverſion affords to a town ; 
A bird that by nature is folid and grave, 
And a god that preſides o'er. the watery wave; 
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If your learning can ſhew, or your genius divine 
The object implied in each metrical line, 

From the letters initial will plainly be ſhown, 
The name of a city in Europe well known. 


7. OLD England's ſtrong wall of defence muſt be 
nam'd ; - 7 

And an inſect for thought and wipe be Gorge ; 

A beaft whoſe true courage makes all others fear; 

Another admir'd for its beautiful hair; 

What a male may be call'd at the age of fourteen ; 

A creature.in houſes moſt commonly ſeen; 

What we hope in a journey will ſhortly appear; 

What e&veft excels the fond love of my fair ; 

What Spaniards their daughters too frequently 
make; 

What we ourſelves are when abus'd by a rake- 

If now by attention or art you reveal, - 

The ſenſe of each line, I fo ſlightly conceal, 

The initials will name the dear maid I admire, 

Whom to render complete, wit and beauty conſpire, 


8. AN ornament children commonly wear, 
Iwo thirds of a fign of the heavenly ſphere = 
If theſe are wrote truly, and rightly connected, 
They'll point out an object too often neglected, 


9. ONE half of the name of a four-footed beaſt, _ 

After hunting of which we moit commonly feaſt ; 

With two thirds of a thing, which unleſs you are 
blind, | 

The work of a poiſonous inſect you'll find: 

Theſe added together, you plainly will ſee 

The name of a girl that's an angel to me, 


ENIG- 


„ 
1. YE artiſts whom difficult projects delight, 


Who change white to black, and turn black inte 
white, 


1 beg you'll attend, and ſhew abſolute proof, 


T hat theſe ſeeming falſhoods are nothing but truth, 

We never in Briſtol nor Canterbury were, 

Yet in both of theſe places we ah are. 

We never in York nor in Saliſbury have been, 

Yet in each of theſe cities are conſtantly ſeen ; 

For a jail or a dungeon we ne'er were deſign'd, 

Yet in thoſe diſmal places we ſtill are contin'd. 

Though our number be few, we've alliance witk 
many, 

And but ig lib'ral arts are performed, if any, 

Without our aſſiſtance and valuable uſe. 

Our names now diſcloſe, there is nothing abſtruſe. 


2. IN London a man dwells, exceedingly young, 


With many grey hairs, and as old as the fun. 
His youth it appears as his age it advances, 


And the older he grows, his joys it enhances. 
His age is his grief, and troubles him ſore, 
But yet he's perplex'd, that 'tis not as much more. 


He lives upon nothing, yet ſubſtance he eats, 


But theſe are his dainties, and excellent ſwcets. 
He loves company beſt, of which he's ſoon tir'd, 


The colder he grows, the more conſtantly fir'd; 
He's all inconſiſtence, and yet without jar, 


Rejoices in peace, tho' always in war. 


As fair as the moon, and as black as a coal, 
Bruiſed and broken, and never but whole; 
Eaſy and quiet, and always complaining; 

For ever diſturb'd, while his peace is remaining. 
So blind not to ſee, and yet is clear- ſighted, 
And with a ſenſe of it is greatly delighted. 
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He hopes to be ſav'd, while deſpair is attend- 
ing, 
Grows much in his ſtature, without ever mend- 
ing. 
When follies appear, his wiſdom ſhines ſtrong, 
And gives a new birth to an excellent ſong. 
He lives in a ſea with valleys around, 
And walks on the deep as upon ſolid ground. 
He runs, but can't move, tho? *tis pleaſantly felt, 
And travels in places where never man dwelt. 
= dying he lives, and lives much by dying; 
hus he's calm and ſerene, the more he is crying. 
His courſe is awry, and ſtraight forward his ſteer- 
ing ; | | 
As bold as a lion, and always a fearing. - 
Runs through a ſtrange land, and a ftranger is 
counted, 2 
But yet he's no foreigner, nor citizen mounted. 
He ſtands on a rock, and lives on a mountain; 
He feeds in the valley, and drinks at the fountain. 
In a dungeon he's free, and chatters whilſt fleep- 
ing : 
He fings in the dark, and is merry with weeping: 
He longs for the day, and the day is his pleaſure 
He frowns upon riches, tho' wealth is his 8 
ſure, 
And riches and honours he has without meaſure- 
As poor as a howlet, and nothing poſſeſſes, | 
Vet of all things an heir, and an heir of acceſſes. 
He looks thro' a glaſs, to fee what is paſſing, 
With his glaſs in the ſun he often is baſking, 
His friends and relations through this mirror is 
viewing, 1 
That are got over Jordan with pleaſure aceruing: 
To this haven of reſt he would ever be reaching, 
From his King for ſupplies would be ever beſeech- 
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In fine, I'm beauty in epitome, 
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Till his glaſs it is run, and his warring is o'er, 
And he is by wiſdom put ſafe on a ſhore; 4 
Where his youth will appear in its verdure and 
bloom, . 
And for ſiekneſs and ſorrow will never leave room. 
So the reader is left to try and to make it 
His own (if he can), then he's welcome to take it; 
And tell to the world he has met with a croſs, 
Which ev'ry thing elſe (when compar'd) is but 
droſs; 


a prize now in hand above rubies is found, 


Both permanent, laſting, ſolid and ſound. 
3. WHEN winter's ftorms and tempeſts diſap - 


Pear, | | 
And milder fkies foretel that ſpring is near : 
Then birds on branches perch'd, or on the wing, 
At Nature's joyful reſtoration fing. ' | 
When longeſt days to Britain's iſle ſhine forth, 
The ſummer ſolſtice uſhers in my birth. 
Kind Sol's enliv'ning heat makes me appear, 
The pride and glory of the circling year. 
Tho' hurtful is my parent, my attire 


. 


Has charms which all the nymphs and ſwains ad- 
mire. | 


When fair Lucinda is moſt gayly dreſt, 


She oft-admits me to her lovely breaſt. 
What happineſs to Strephon wou'd it be, 


Cou'd he enjoy theſe liberties with me? 
Belov'd by all, ſuch colours I diſplay, 

As een tranſcend the verdant growth of May, 
The purple violet, and lilly fair, 

To me are faint, with me they can't compare. 


Ihe valley I adorn, and ſilent grove, 


Each ſylvan ſcene with beauties J improve. 
Aurora's face does oft with mine agree; 
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 Ans8wers:'to the RIDDLES. 


1 A PICTURE | 20 A Pen 
2 A Guinea 11 Paper 
3 A Patch 12 A Rolling-Pin 
4 The Sun | 13 Hope | 
5 A Candle 14 Bottled Ale 
6 A Bowl of Punch | 15 A Bed 
7. Light! 116 A Turnſtile | 
8 CountryDancing 17 A Pair of Bellows, 


9 A Corn Mill | . 
SO Luriloxs to the RE B USE S. 


1 MISS Cotton 6 Liſbon | 

2 Mits Parſons 7 Miſs Sally Denne 
3 Miſs Harrington | 8 A Bible 
4 Miſs Partridge 9 Miſs Hawe 

5 Miſs Knap 


7M N46 $i 
1 THE five Vowels 3 A Roſe 
'2 Time ; 
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TOASTS, SENTIMENTS, and 


HOB-NOBS. 


WI 


I AY we never want an oil to the ſallad 


of life! 
2 CEconomical decency | 


3 May the heart be independent, whatever be the 


purſe! 
4 Paſſions without vehemence. 


5 May the Genius of Britain melt down all par- 


ties into one maſs in the hour of danger. 


6 A long pull, a ſtrong pull, and a pull all to- 
* 7 May 


gether. 


23 * hemp bind thoſe whom honour can't. 
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7 May the Spaniards ſpring a leak, and the French 
go to the bottom. | 
8 The ſmall circle, of our female acquaintance. 1 
9 The eye that weeps at a tender tale. 
10 Diſſolution and regeneration. | 
11 May the diſh of our exiſtence be garniſhes 1 with , 
felicity.. , | 
12 May good-humour be the falt, and prolperey 
the ſeaſoning of life. | 
13 "The ſtaff of life in the ſource of creation. 
14 May the arrow of Cupid always hit the mark. 
15 The docks and dockyards that equip the oy 
of Great-Britain. 
16 The unthrifty fair-one—that ene as ſhe re- 
cei ves. ; 
17 The miraculous hole — that grows 77 * as 
we fill it. 
18 The ring of felicity that knows not an end. 
19 Health, wealth, and proſperity ! wag life and 


felicity the. Joys of eternity 
20 May ſorrow be ideal. 


*21 May we fand to the attack. 


*22- The ſenſitive plant— that riſes by heat and 
falls by friction. | I 
21 Trembling ſenſibility of 3 . 


22 May the friends of our youth by the compa» 
nions of our age, 


23 May we never want a friend, nor a bottle to 


give him. 
24 Delicate plcaſures to ſuſceptible minds. 


*25 May reaſon be the pilot, when en t blows 


the gale. 


26 May the enemies of Great Britain always. want 
beef and claret. 


27 ND we never ſee an old friend with a new 
ace. 


29 May 


(ns „ 
29 May he who made the devil take us all. 
30 Joys to our taſte, and taſte to our joys. 
31 Friendſhip without intereſt. 
32 Community, unity, navigation and trade. 
33 The life we love, with thoſe we love. 
34 May honeſt men be great, and great men honeſt. 
May we never want a clean ſhirt and a guinea. 
36 The laſs we love, and the friend we can truſt. 
37 May the honeſt heart never know diſtreſs. 
38 May we live all the days of our lives. 
May the pleaſures of imagination be realized, 
40 May the ſingle be married, and the married 
hap | 
41 Diſintereſted friendſhip and artleſs love. 
42 May the pleaſures of the evening bear the re- 
flection of the morning. 
43 The hand that gives, and the heart that forgives, 
44 The roſe of pleaſure without the thorn, 
45 Wit, without bitterneſs, and mirth without 
noiſe. 
46 Plenty of coal, and fire to make it 8 
47 Religion without prieſteraft, and. dal withs 
Nout patty. 
48 True hearts and ſound bottoms. | 
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49 May the coward never wear a red coat,, nor the 


hypocrite a black one. 

50 Safe arrival of our outward and homeward- 
bound fleets, 

51 The army and navy of Great Britain. 

52 May Britain regain the dependencies ſhe has loſt. 

53 A halter to them who deſerve it. 

54 Perpetual diſappointment to the enemies of 

Ereat Britain. 

5 5 A ſpeedy exportation to all the enemies of En- 
gland, without a drawback. 

56 May our endeavours be always ſucceſsful, when 
engaged under ny banner of juſtice. 
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57 May we al ways be able to reſiſt ere an 
proſperity and adverſity...” | 
88 Proviſion to the unprovided, 
59 May we have in our arms, thoſe" we love i in 
| dur hearts 4 1» 204 28 
bo Senſe to win a hearty and merit ole att 
61 May we neyer ſpeak th doceive, nor Aide to 
53; eta, — 1 
0 62 Short ſhoes and long eorns to the enemies l 
| Great Britain. | 
63 May our pleaſures be boundleſs, while we have 
* time to enjoy them 
64 Health, love, and ready rino, 
To all theſe whom you and I know. | 
65 Conſtancy in love, and fineerity in friendſhip. \ 
66 Health in freedom, and content in bondage. 
67 The love of liberty, and liberty in love, 
68 Life, love, and liberty. 
69 Money to him that has ſpirit to uſe it, and life 
to him that has courage to loſe. it, 
79. Suoceſs to the lover, honour-to the brave, 
Health to/the ſick, and freedom to the ſlave. : 
71 May we never want ſpirit nd reſolution to 
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defend our Imdepenidency Mint the ab 
Hof ambition! 
72 The honeſt North- country ſmith, who refufed 
| to ſhoe for the man who: vored againſt his 
country. 
3. May all attempts to pervert and deſtroy our 
cious conſtitution be fruſtrate and void, 


5 4 The honeſt pattiot and unbiaſs'd Briton, 
5 


Frugality without meunneſs, | 
6 May we never ſwear a tradeſman out of his dues, 


Nor a credulous girFout of her virtue. 
Pleaſures that pleaſe on reflection. 
" More * and leſs need of e, 5 
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